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A Message to Sleeping Investors 


of “the long Peace.” In the revamp- 

ing of industry and finance from a 
war to a peace basis, profit-making oppor- 
tunities, such as have not been seen in the 
security markets since the beginning of the 
great conflict, will be open to the alert in- 
vestor. Likewise, the readjustment may 
bring serious losses to many of those who 
do not exercise forward-looking vigilance. 


Tce New Year will see the beginning 


Eternal vigilance is the price of invest- 
ment safety. 

In the wake of the Government’s coun- 
try-wide bond selling campaigns there 
will spring up hosts of crooks and swin- 
dlers who will seek to exploit the uniniti- 
ated, the newcomers to the ranks of the 
nation’s investment army. Shrewd schem- 
ers, glib talkers, stirring writers will seek 
by their convincing arguments to separate 
investors from their newly-gained savings. 
Will they get yours? 


It is old advice, but how many have 
heeded it!—‘Investigate before you in- 
vest.” 


Don’t risk on a moment’s impulse what 
it has cost you years of hard work and 
frugality to laboriously accumulate. 


In the whirl of events today the in- 
vestor, and especially the small investor, 
feels the need of guidance by those who 
can take a broad view of present and past 
events, who can see the influence of world 
developments upon securities, and who 
can look into the future with a high de- 
gree of foresight and judgment. And this 
is what Forbes Investors’ Service offers. 


Let us tell you more specifically just 
what this Service can do for you: 


If you. have investments of long stand- 
ing, you realize that you need to get them 
out and look them over periodically—to 
analyze their present worth and future 


prospects. No securities, aside from Lib- 
erty Bonds, can be left sleeping. Espe- 
cially at this time, when influences govern- 
ing security values are so uncertain, do 
old investments need to be dusted off and a 
re-examination made of their suitability 
for further holding. 

With the manifold facilities and wide 
practical experience. of our staff we are 
able to make a thoroughgoing and accu- 
rate analysis of security values, taking up 
the condition of the corporation, its pros- 
pects, its management, and the proba- 
bilities of the future. This we set before 
you clearly and in detail, adding to it a 
definite recommendation, based on the 
exhibited facts, as to holding or selling 
the securitics. 

Or, if you a:c considering a new in- 
vestment and have in mind some specific 
securities, we can render you a similar 
service, above all, keeping your dollars 
safe from the grasp of the “get-rich-quick” 
gentry. 

Our research goes beyond the surface 
indications of book values, business state- 
ments and speculative currents of the 
market. It digs down into the real funda- 
mentals, and, backed by our keen knowl- 
edge of the relative importance of these 
data, gives you what you most need to 


know as to safety, income and price in ‘ 


order to make intelligent purchases. And 
here again we supplement the facts with 
a broad-visioned opinion. 

We do not claim infallibility of judg- 
ment, but we do know the good from the 
bad, and our advice is based on facts which 
to the best of our knowledge and belief 
express the true situation. 

And finally, if you are one of the large 
number who at this time are considering 
an investment for the first time—who have 
accumulated a surplus and wish to make 
it work most efficiently—we have a com- 


prehensive and satisfactory service for 
you. 

From our constant study of individual 
investments, not alone of the securities 
themselves, but of their adaptability to 
the individual’s needs, we have gathered 
a wealth of information upon which we 
can draw in making up and recommending 
a sound list of securities yielding a satis- 
factory income and suited to your purse, 
interests and desires. 


It is essential that we give only the 
best and most mature advice possible and 
that no recommendations be made without 
the most thorough investigation. Off- 
hand, superficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it anfl act 
upon it. The only way we can do justice 
to ourselves and to our clients is to make 
a charge for this service. Advice that is 
worth having is worth paying for—‘some- 
thing for nothing” doesn’t usually work 
out satisfactorily. 


Here is a schedule of the charges for 
Forbes Investors’ Service: 


Summary and opinion on one stock. .$2.00 
Summary and opinion on three stocks 5.00 
Statement showing how to invest any 
sum, with selection and description 
of stocks or bonds considered most 
suitable 
Complete analysis and report on in- 
vestment and speculative position 
of any security 
(Estimate furnished upon request) 


5.00 


We offer an equal service to all clients, 
whether their investments be large or 
small, whether old friends or newcomers. 


Investors’ Service 
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299 Broadway, New York. 
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You will find a National City Company 
Correspondent Office in 35 of the leading 
cities of the country. 


Each of these offices is equipped to render 
unusual service to investors generally, 
and to bond buyers in particular. 

BONDS .* 


SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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FORWARD 
with your faith 


All honor to your faith in the symbols of law 
and order—the American institutions under which 
you live. 


Faith—and bonds, build your Capitols, dig your 
Panama Canals, bring good roads to your doors, 
give schools to your boys and girls, playgrounds to 
your children. 


Your bond-buying habit vitally quickens the 
march of human progress. 


Witness the greatest gain in human history, lately 
won through faith and high purpose, backed to a 
finish by your Liberty Bonds. 

When you buy your Government, your State or 
your Municipal Bonds, you help lift your commun- 
ity to a higher, happier plane of living. 

As a holder of such bonds, you enjoy an income 
from one of the safest-known forms of investment 
security. Forward, then, with your faith. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building + New York 
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When, oh when, will plutocratic men and women learn 
the wickedness of flaunting the grossest and most fool- 
ish extravagances in the faces of the poor? The picture 
sections of the Sunday newspapers published a photo- 
graph of a woman wearing a gorgeous 
fur coat, with this printed underneath: 


man, actress, wife of the steel manufac- 
turer, at a cost of $75,000, from carefully 
matched skins for which world was searched through 
many months.” 


How many anarchists, how many bolshevists, how 
many socialists is the wholesale printing of this un- 
timely picture and this boast going to breed? It must 
have a nice, comforting effect upon millions of women 
and men battling hard for a scant existence in these 
days of war-time prices to know that, while their 
sons were baring their breasts on the field of battle, 
Mrs. Corey had another army employed—searching the 

- whole world “through many months” for “carefully 
matched skins” to form a coat for her “at a cost of 
$75,000.” Some disgruntled people, with no eye for 
the luxurious and the beautiful, might complain that 
the $75,000 might better have been spent in providing 
ambulances and attendants to search for wounded on 
the battlefields than to search for “carefully matched 
skins,” but such people have queer, old-fashioned, Chris- 
tian notions, and do not realize how extremely import- 
ant it is—in the eyes of Mabel Gillman—that she be 
trumpeted across the world as the possessor of the most 
costly fur coat in existence. Surely it is of more mo- 
ment‘that this woman be kept warm by $75,000 worth 
of furs than that the money be spent in saving the lives 
of hundreds of starving, homeless Belgian, French and 
Armenian children. The picture sections would not 
think of printing pictures showing money spent in that 
prosaic way, whereas they grabbed at the photograph 


of the $75,000 coat. 


Ridicule is the only appropriate language to use 
in condemning tomfoolery of this kind. When crowns 
everywhere are tottering, when the world is strewn 
with suffering, starving, homeless children and women, 
when the working classes in almost every land are 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


MRS. COREY’S 2 3 

$75,000 “Coat of Russian Sable made for Mrs. ° 
RUSSIAN William E. Corey, formerly Mabel Gill- 
SABLE COAT 
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exhibiting symptoms of rebellion against the rich, Mrs. 
Corey and her kind would be well advised to give up 
searching the world for furs costing more than the 
average working man earns in a lifetime. Such inci- 
dents to-day, have the same effect upon the populace 
as the waving of a red cloth has upon a bull. This is 
the time for zot flaunting $75,000 coats in the face of 
the masses. 


Hope—and hop. 
* * * 


It is pleasing to note that the suggestion made in last issue, 
that soldiers be given a chance to remain in the service until they 
could find work, is now being carried out. Another suggestion: 
demobilize every man at the point he was recruited. Cities are 
becoming dangerously overrun with idle ex-soldiers. 


* * * 
“We will make a place for you and give you a little more 
pay than when you left,” an executive told a returning 
soldier. “A little more? I want at least double what I 
was getting when I left,” replied the ex-soldier. He 
was deaf to all explanations of why it 
would not be possible to increase his old 





SOLDIERS’ 
WHO HAVE salary by more than a hundred per cent. 
A WRONG The upshot was that he marched out of 
ATTITUDE 


the place feeling that his dignity had 
been insulted. The chances are that, 
after tramping the streets for a while, this unreasonable 
young man will return and accept the place and pay 
offered him by his old employers. 

This attitude on the part of released soldiers is as 
regrettable as it is unsound. We all recognize with 
the deepest gratitude and admiration that the brunt of 
the war was borne by those heroes who suffered all 
hardships of the trenches and exposed their bodies to 
the bullets of the enemy. The employer who would not 
go out of his way to give preference to such men is 
unworthy of the protection these men have afforded 
him, his family, his business and his fortune. But, after 
all, employers are not magicians; they cannot do the 
impossible. In the particular case I have cited the con- 
cern is not paying one dollar of dividends on its stock 
and could not possibly meet such demands as were made 
by this thoughtless young man. 


My investigations reveal that the average employer 
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is doing the right thing by ex-employees. For example, 
when I asked E. T. Bedford, the veteran president of 
the Corn Products Refining Company, what its attitude 
was towards its returning men, he replied: 

“It will be our first duty, as well as pleasure, 
to welcome home all our employees who joined 
either the Army or Navy to the position they left, 
or a better one if possible. If, for the time being, 
this should add unnecessarily to our number and 
expense, it nevertheless will receive the hearty in- 
dorsement and approval of the management and 
the Board of Directors.” 

Our heroes must not get the notion that they can 
capitalize their services to their country by demanding 
impossible increases in their pay. Every business must 
be run at a profit or it ceases to be run at all, and cer- 
tainly nothing could be worse for the country as well 
as for the men themselves than the forcing of conditions 
which would litter the land -with bankrupt businesses. 
What is said here is inspired by consideratiorf for the 
best interests of the men themselves rather than by any 


over-tender regard for the employing class. 
* * * 


Saving and success are twin brothers. 
x 2 * 


“My soul is torn asunder, but everything must be put to fire 


and blood. The throats of men and women, children and the aged, 
must be cut, and not a tree nor a house left standing.”’—From a letter 
by the German Kaiser to the late Austrian Kaiser. 
* * *K 

Our household bills are beginning to decrease. The 
downward movement in prices should go a good deal 
farther. The break began in the primary or wholesale 
markets, and although retailers have not all responded 
* promptly, competition is bound to bring 

about a corresponding reduction to con- 


COST OF poncing ! 
LIVING sumers. At this writing, the best quali- 
COMING i ; 

omen ties of butter have declined nearly 


twenty cents per pound and high-grade 
eggs at least fifteen cents per dozen. 
Meats have not yet fallen so sharply, but judging from 
the facts recently brought out at Washington, there 
are such enormous stocks on hand that a downward 
movement of substantial extent would appear to be 
assured. Clothing should also become cheaper iow 
that the Allied governments have ceased to usurp- vast 
quantities of wool. Shoes should also come down. In 
fact, the whole cost of living should decline appreciably 
for some time. 

How far this movement will go before it is checked 
will depend to some extent upon developments regard- 
ing wage reductions. If union leaders carry out their 
threats to declare wholesale strikes the moment at- 
tempts are made to lower wages, then there may be a 
period of acute uncertainty and unsettlement, the .out- 


come of which will have a distinct bearing upon the 


future course of commodities. The guess-may be haz- 
arded that wages will reach a level considerably below 
the war-time maximum and that the necessities of life 
will also be cheaper than they have been for some time. 


But neither wages nor prices are.at all likely to sink to. 


pre-war figures. 
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One fact stands out clear from all the railroad delibera- 
tions: the agitation for Government ownership has died. 
The country’s brief experience with Federal manage- 
ment has completely dispelled whatever appetite once 

existed for outright public ownership. 
PUBLIC The good features enacted under Gov- 
OWNERSHIP ernment ownership were exactly the 
OF RAILROADS ones which were forbidden under pri- 
FADING : 

vate ownership and there have devel- 

oped bad features which were not suf- 
fered under the management of the roads’ owners. It 
was easier for Mr. McAdoo to raise wages gen- 
erously than to provide ways and means of meeting 
these wages. Even the inordinate advances in freight 
and passenger rates which he decreed—and which 
were far in excess of anything the roads had dared 
to ask—have failed to maintain earnings above a 
level ruinous to the Government. The $500,000,000 
fund which was to work such wonders has vanished to 
such an extent that Mr. McAdoo’s successor is now com- 
pelled to ask for an additional $750,000,000. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo was a wise man to get out when he did. He made 
friends of the 2,000,000 railway workers, each of whom, 
he frankly admitted, had a vote, a fact which may play 
a part in next year’s presidential election. 

Mr. McAdoo’s autocratic declaration that the coun- 
try must either agree to his five years of Government 
ownership or throw the roads back forthwith into the 
hands of their private owners, has not received the 
acceptance he apparently expected. Neither Congress 
nor the public appear willing to do Mr. McAdoo’s bid- 
ding but prefer to gather all available facts and study 
them deliberately and maturely. The present indica- 
tions are that some workable arrangement will be 
evolved giving the Government very firm and thorough 
control over the roads, yet encouraging individual roads 
to excel in introducing economy and efficiency. 

Just how the all-important question of fixing and 
passing upon rates will be settled is not yet discernible. 
The proposal of the railway executives to have the “rule 
of rate-making” embodied in the law but, at the same 
time, to commit into the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the final passing upon rates, was 
criticized in our last issue; since then these criticisms 
have been sharpened by the action of the Interstate 
Commission in asserting very emphatically its suprem- 
acy over the Director-General of Railroads in the 
matter of sanctioning rates fixed by him. The Com- 
mission has gone the length of ordering the present 
Director-General to establish certain new lumber rates. 
In view of the past record of the Commission it is diffi- 
cult to reason out why the railway executives recom- 
mend the retention of this body as the final court of 
review. The average railway investor has little reason 
to feel confidence in the Commission. It would appear 
to the layman that supreme power over the general 
rate fabric must be reposed in the Government itself, 
as represented by the proposed Secretary of Transpor- 
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tation, all questions concerning individual rates to be 
passed upon by some properly constituted legal body of 
a very different caliber from the Interstate Commission- 
ers. The setting up of a Federal authority to teal with 
wage questions is imperative, since the old plan of 
having the I. C. C. fix rates without regard to how 
wages were to be met under the prescribed rates was 
wholly impracticable. 

There is reason for increasing confidence that 
holders of railway securities will receive fair treatment. 


26 > * 

If, as seems assured, President Wilson can have the League 
of Nations established, his trip to Europe will have been very much 
worth while. 

* * * 
It’s good to be an American these days. 
* * OK 
He would be a bold—and a foolish—legislator who dared 
oppose the proposal to give an extra month’s pay to each soldier 
on being honorably discharged. 
* * * 


We all have ambitions. Success is the fulfillment of 
worthy ambitions. A book recently appeared with the 
title “Success Easier Than Failure.” That is more un- 
true than true, according to my observation and expe- 


rience. It is easy enough to theorize 
“KEYS about success in any large way. ‘Those 
TO who should know most about how to 
SUCCESS” obtain success are, naturally, those who 


have proved most successful. From a 
hundred or more of these men recipes for success have 
been obtained and have been incorporated in a new 
volume, “Keys to Success,” which is receiving a very 
cordial reception from the press. Here are a few 
extracts from reviews: 

At this particular juncture of international 
epoch-making history the book is not only worthy 
of careful perusal but by all means should be stu- 
died most assiduously. There are helps and hints 
innumerable, which are bound to prove beneficial. 
Many a tight place in a career is covered by the aid 
contained in “Keys to Success.” The one predom- 
inant, axiomatic principle, however, and one which 
must be constantly borne in mind, is that nothing 
is possible without work. . . . One of the funda- 
mentals of success is the ability to get along with 
other people with as little friction as possible—with 
no friction at all, if it can be avoided. Self must be 
sunk into oblivion, but the job tackled must be com- 
pleted. With the occasion to “make good” there 
must also be the initiative. The world’s recon- 
struction period is at hand; opportunities will be 
plentiful and “Keys to Success” is one of the aids 
that is going to help many to measure up to require- 
ments.—Altoona Mirror. 

As the author describes it, it is a practical text- 
book on the principles and practice of personal and 
business achievement. It is not a creation but an 
adaptation. It is a co-ordinated expression of the 
accumulated wisdom of brainy, mature, practical 
men, how they applied their wisdom when put to 
the test. The book contains many points of interest 
for those wishing to achieve a success that will be 








lasting. While it serves the purpose of a key in ily they could sympathize with each other. 
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that it takes the reader within himself, it is rather 
as a guide along the right paths that it is of greatest 
value. Even for those who have succeeded, “Keys 
to Success” will prove an interesting study—Finan- 
cial America. 

“Keys to Success, Personal Efficiency,” by 
B. C. Forbes, is, generally speaking, an excellent 
book for those who earnestly desire to better their 
condition in life, and are willing to do the necessary 
work to realize this laudable desire. There is much 
good advice in it, and it is notably free from ped- 
antry or obscure technical words. In simple lan- 
guage the student is informed of the essentials to 
success. Full warning is given that there is no short 
cut, no easy path to success. The reader is im- 
pressed with the thought that in the end success 
depends entirely upon personal effort, and the ad- 
vice is limited to pointing out the paths by which 
the heights may be climbed and designating the 
characteristics that must’be developed in the effort. 
—Rochester Democrat Chronicle. 

The volume, the price of which is $2, will be sent 
for free examination to any reader of Forbes Magazine. 
Some employers are distributing copies to their em- 
ployees in the belief that a study of its pages will 
increase enthusiasm and enhance efficiency. 

* * * 

Those who have acted on the selfish principle that they were 

not their brother’s keeper may live to rue it. 
* * * 

Another Liberty Loan is coming, remember. Don’t get reck- 
less just yet. 

* * * 


The world is stony hearted. It doesn’t appreciate true 
greatness. Time was when it applauded the exhibition 
of dazzling power, when the autocratic acts of a Kaiser 
or a Czar caused men to open their mouths in awed 
wonder. But here is Albert Sidney 
Burleson performing feats of autocracy 
SHED A TEAR rivaling the most daring exhibitions of 
FOR POOR ces 
MR. BURLESON ¢ither William Hohenzollern or Nicholas 
Romanoff and yet, instead of the world 
ringing with applause, he has earned 
nothing but cuffs and kicks. Singlehandedly, one might 
say, he first took under his wing the vast telephone and 
telegraph systems of the United States; then, without 
any fuss or feathers or blowing of trumpets, he an- 
nexed the nation’s entire cable communications with 
the outside world; and now, having brought off such 
titanic coups, he thought little of ordering the institu- 
tion of new telephone rates. To his amazement he finds 
that state after state is having the audacity to question 
his autocratic powers. Fancy the states daring to inti- 
mate that they are not delighted to hand over to “Bull- 
doz ’em” Burleson the right to dictate how strictly state 
telephone rates shall be regulated! Was there ever 


such impertinence, such ingratitude? Mr. Burleson~ 


must be asking himself what on earth the world is 
coming to. Only a cruel, hard heart will refuse to:shed 
a tear for Mr. Burleson’s pathetic plight. If only Mr. 
Burleson could gain the ear of the ex-Kaiser how heart- 
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Secretary of the Treasury Glass gives the number of 
Liberty Bond holders as approximately 30,000,000. Be- 
fore the war we had about 300,000 bondholders. This 
vast new army should not be demolished. No effort 

should be spared to maintain in this 


30,000,000 country a great army of investors. Af- 
— ter all, our place among the Powers of 
LEARNED the world will depend upon whether we 
TO SAVE can save money. We cannot expand in- 


dustrially, we cannot become the great- 
est foreign trade nation, we cannot build new railroads 
or extend our present ones, we cannot start new indus- 
tries, we cannot, in short, make material progress with- 
out a constant addition to our capital, and capital can be 
forthcoming only if we spend less than we earn. The war 
has been financed by the small saver, the small investor, 
not by our Rockefellers or Carnegies or Morgans. More 
money has been saved and supplied to the Federal Treas- 
ury during the last-two years by men and women of 
moderate means than by all our multi-millionaires put 
together. 5 
What is to be done to make it easy for the millions 
of recruits to the army of savers to continue in the 
ranks of investors? Millions of workers are now pay- 
ing for Liberty Bonds through either their own em- 
ployers or through other organized systems. But once 
the last dollar has been paid on Liberty Bonds, what 
then? The average person has to be induced to save, 
has to be encouraged, has to have some constant pres- 
sure to make him save regularly. Unless steps are 
taken, this psessure will lapse by and by. 


Employers and others interested should get to- 
gether and formulate some method whereby it would 
be made easy and profitable for their workers to save 
systematically. The U. S. Steel Corporation and other 
very large organizations have succeeded in inducing 
many of their employees to become stockholders 
through regular payments from wage envelopes, these 
holders receiving more than the ordinary dividends paid 
the outside stockholders. Could not this arrangement 
be very greatly extended throughout the country? In 
certain cases bonds or preferred stock might be prefer- 
able to common shares. 

And could not our savings bank officers do far more 
than they have yet done to stimulate saving? Our sav- 
ings bank officials have been somnolent for decades. 
They have lamnentably failed to rise to the measure of 
their opportunity. In every community they should 
have been active, aggressive preachers of thrift, and 
should also have gone after new accounts with the same 
diligence, the same vigilance, the same avidity *with 
which national and state bank officials have gone after 
new business for their institutions. The average savings 
bank officer is content to sit at his desk and do only rou- 
tine work. He has allowed his brain to rust. He has 
wofully lacked initiative, energy, enterprise. It is time 
trustees of savings banks prodded their paid officers to 
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get out and hustle and become real factors “and real 
forces in the life of their communities, real leaders in a 
nation-wide movement to make America a nation of 
investors. 

Investment banking firms and investment banking 
associations should also apply themselves as never be- 
fore to this vastly important problem. 

Think of 30,000,000 prospects! The rising status 
of women as investors should not be overlooked in 
devising plans to meet coming conditions. Leadership, 
the broadest, ablest leadership, is called for. The Gov- 
ernment doubtless will want to take a hand, but the 
more the field can be covered by private initiative and 
activity, the greater the results likely to be attained. The 
Government could make.a valuable contribution to the 
whole saving movement if it could pass and enforce leg- 
islation to drive every crooked “promoter” and criminal 
“broker” out of business. 

Let every business body in the country take up this 
subject without delay so that there may be no gap be- 
tween payments for the final Liberty Loan and the in- 
auguration of other savings plans to attract the surplus 
earnings of workers and others. 

* * x 

Adversity can teach virtues often. overlooked by success. 

* * x 4 

Is it not true that we depend too much upon others to 
do things which we should do ourselves? Governmental 
agencies have multiplied so amazingly during the war 
that almost every class has learned to lean upon Wash- 
ington. The great organized charities, 
too, have taught us to give our money 


Cie but not our time or thought to unselfish 
IDEA efforts on our own part. The movement 


being organized to establish “Commun- 

ity Centers” all over the country is along 
the right lines. The plan is to have each local commun- 
ity, each section of a city, organize its own activities 
on behalf of those on the spot who may need assistance 
of any kind. These centers also aim at providing whole- 
some neighborhood diversions, amusements and other 
forms of sociability—a most timely step now that so 


many saloons are being closed. 


The Government hopes to obtain invaluable co-op- 
eration through these channels in obtaining positions 
for returned soldiers and sailors. Each district will be 
relatively small, so that the Community Council would 
be able to gather detailed information concerning every 
phase of the local life and industry. Let us get away 
from the undemocratic system of delegating such mat- 
ters to bureaucratic bodies at a distance and accept a 
share of our responsibility as neighbors and good citi- 
zens. There is here an opportunity to get acquainted, 


to draw one class into close working contact with every 


other class, and thus bring about a better understand- 
ing and more cordial relationship all round. 
* * * 


Aspire—then perspire. 
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A Close-Up of Mr. Hines 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL ISSUES WARNINGS 


ALKER DOWNER HINES, the new 

Director General of Railroads, is not a 
duplicate of William Gibbs McAdoo, even 
though he is a McAdoo policy man. It is diffi- 
cult to say wherein the first Director General 
and his successor are alike. The keynote to 
their dissimilarity is best expressed by Mr. 
Hines himself, who told me that he did not 
play golf, for the reason that he “couldn’t play 
golf and do his work all in the same month.” 
Whereas Mr. McAdoo held numerous offices 
and titles, Mr. Hines, who has been Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s assistant and right-hand man since the 
beginning of Government control, will be just 
one man—a big man, but nevertheless, one 
man. 

Mr. Hines is the scion of old Colonial fami- 
lies, early Virginian colonists. His parents, 
James M. and Mary Walker Downer Hines, 
went from Virginia to Kentucky and there 
Walker D. Hines was born in Russellville, on 
February 2, 1870. His early boyhood was 
passed in Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

“Always I have felt that handicap of being 
born and raised in town, instead of the coun- 
try, on a farm,” Mr. Hines said, when he was 
asked to speak about his boyhood. 

“There is something of great advantage for 
a boy to live in the country, where he is close 
to things. Even in a small town, life is too 
convenient for a boy. He has too many things 
brought to him and set before him. If he lives 
on a farm he has to milk the cow to get milk 
to drink and he gets his food from. the ground. 
This closeness to elemental things is bound 
to help him.” 

By this Mr. Hines did not mean that he had 
an easy childhood and pampered youth. He 
did not lay stress on his barefoot boyhood, 
but he did admit that there were many slim 
meals and long, lean months of struggle. He 
earned his first money when he was eight 
years old as an amateur gardener. At four- 
teen he was in a railroad office, doing work 
that might have taxed an older head. Inci- 
dentally, that was the job that decided his 
career. 

“T just drifted into the railroad business,” 
Mr. Hines said. 

“When I was fourteen I held my first rail- 
road job—a stenographic position.” 


Began As a Stenographer 


For two years following this he was official 
Circuit Court stenographer for Warren county, 
of which Bowling Green is the county seat. 
It was his first taste of law. About that time 
he entered Ogden College, from which he was 
graduated at eighteen, in 1888. He passed the 
aext year in Trinidad, Colorado, in the law 
offices and as court stenographer. Then he 
went back to Kentucky and became secretary 
to the Assistant Chief Attorney of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company at Louis- 
ville. He held that position two years and 
then entered the University of Virginia School 
of Law, and won his Bachelor of Laws degree 
in 1895. To have accomplished all this, with 
his own way to earn, demanded serious effort. 

“T did not have time,” he explained, “ to play 
when I was a boy, and in college and the uni- 
versity I had no time for athletics.” All this 
helps to portray Mr. Hines as a man. Those 
who know him say he is methodical, a man 
of rare perception and concentration. Cer- 
tainly to meet him is to meet a man of courtesy 
and geniality. He is quiet, a listener rather 
than a talker. He answers questions thought- 
fully—but briefly. 

His early struggles left him with a philos- 


Labor, Investment, Transporta- 
tion Dangers Created by 
Railroad Uncertainty 


By E. P. CURTIS 


ophy of kindness that runs along the lines of 
mutual understanding, toleration, and consid- 
eration. 

“I have practiced this philosophy in my so- 
cial, business and other life relations for many 
years, and I have come to believe that much 
trouble, conflict and suffering could be avoided 
if there were.an earnest effort at mutual un- 
derstanding,” Mr. Hines said. “It would lead 
us to a system of fair dealing and understand: 





























WALKER DOWNER HINES 
The New Director General of Railroads 


ing that would work out for the common 
good.” 

Turning to railroad affairs, Mr. Hines was 
asked, in the event five-year Government 
control were granted, what would happen 
thereafter? 

Before answering Mr. Hines made it clear 
that the situation was “up in the air.” Every- 
thing depends on Congress. He made it clear, 
also, that if Congress was unfavorable to the 
five-year control plan, efforts will be made to 
turn the roads back to their private owners 
at the earliest possible moment. 

“Suppose,” he added, “the Government con- 
trols the railroads for the next five years. 
I believe by that time a unified system will be 
evolved. If then. they do not continue under 
Government control, at least there will be a 
more unified system than formerly. Instead 
of having numerous railroad systems, there 
will be a few great roads under a unified plan. 
The trend of things is toward stabilizing meth- 
ods and results. There will be less specula- 
tion. Railroad stocks and bonds will have 
more the nature of Government or city se- 
curities.” 

I asked Mr. Hines if in his opinion there 
might not ultimately be reductions in the sal- 
aries of railroad presidents. 

“Well, if there aren’t,” he replied, “I be- 
lieve such salaries will be more carefully scrut- 
inized than in the past. But while this will 
be the case, I believe the workers more and 
more will share in the profits of industry. 
As communications become easier and educa- 
tional opportunities freer and the inter-associa- 
tion closer, the working classes will demand 
more of the things of life and happiness.” 





views of anti-trust laws in the past. 


The question of combining railroads into 
regional systems would eliminate companies 
of small importance. The settling of this, Mr. 
Hines believes, should only be made by earnest 
study- and discussion and experience which 
could be gained in five years of Government 
administration. He told me he believed the 
near future would see such a unified plan that 
the present large number of railroads would 
be reduced to a few big companies. 

“At present,” he added, “there are more 
than one hundred different railroad companies 
conducting important railroad service in this 
country. There are 180 Class I. railroads, 
having annual operating revenues of one mil- 
lion dollars or more. Perhaps one hundred 
of them are of definite importance. Perhaps 
fifty of them would be regarded of such im- 
portance that they could not be eliminated 
in a plan which would preserve the principal 
railroads. It has been suggested that a sys- 
tem of numerous railroads that interlace, as 
the existing ones do, ought to be replaced by 
a few regional companies. There would be 
less duplication of service and less complexity. 

“It does not seem to me that the many 
questions arising from this issue alone make 
it probable or possible that the railroad ques- 
tion can be settled in the brief space of time 
that remains of the present congressional ses- 
sion. 


Anti-Trust Law and Railroads 


“The problem of forming regional companies 
would necessitate the readjusting of the pres- 
ent companies into new companies. This 
would require an entire new financial system 
developed from the existing remarkable va- 
riety of capital structures. Also it would 
mean the exchange of securities in the new 
companies for securities in the old. 

“But as soon as we discuss this, up comes 
the Anti-Trust Law. Shall anti-trust laws 
continue to apply to railroads as they have 
in the past? 

“The attitude of the public must be con- 
sidered. The public has had very definite 
Now 
there is a question whether these views ought 
to continue in regard to the railroads if pri- 
vate control is resumed. It will take time. 
It does not seem possible to me, or eyen the- 
oretically possible, to thresh it out in the 
short time that remains for Congress.” 

Ultimately, it is up to President Wilson; 
but, like Mr. McAdoo, our new Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads is in favor of turning back 
the railroads as soon as possible in the event 
that the five-year period is not sanctioned by 
the Administration. 

“The safety of millions of persons and the 
commerce-of the nation depends on the effi- 
ciency of these workers and officers. To keep 
them in a state of uncertainty for the next 
two years would seriously impair the service 
and morale in railroad organizations. Results 
would be reflected in the life, safety and pros- 
perity of the entire country. It is only natural 
for all of us to worry about our personal af- 
fairs, and every man is going to wonder what 
is to become of him and his job under the 
twenty-one month plan. Difficulties would 
pile up month by month.” 

Mr. Hines is of the opinion that the rail- 
roads will be an issue of the next presidential 
campaign. 

“Unrest of the railroad people would be 
natural—in case we adhere to the twenty-one 
months of Federal control—even if we were 
nationally in a state of greatest possible com- 
posure. But are we? The period will be co- 
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Big Men Doing 
Big Things 


© Paul Thompson. © Paul Thompson 


(Above) 












(Avuve) ; 
he selection by Secretary The recent appointment of 
»f the Treasury Glass of Thomas HW j Lamont to seagate 
llbert Strauss as financial in an advisory capacity in con- 
idviser of the American del- 


nection with financial ques- 
petted ae Sian Cae tions arising at the Peace 
ence was announced on Janu- : . Poaheenee eleiae eaiie. 
wy 17. Mr. Strauss is Vice- spread approval. Mr. Lamont 
rovernor of the Federal Re- is a@ member of the firm of 
serve Board, from which he SP. Morass & Ca. 
has received a leave of ab- 
ense to undertake the work 
assigned to him abroad. 


©) Paul Thomys-n. 


Talking by Radiophone atop the Equit- 
uble Building with aviators flying above 
lower Manhattan. The ceremonies were 
hart of the opening of the 1919 War 
Savings Drive. In the group, left to 
right, are: Major General D. C. Shanks, 
George C. Tuyle, Jr., and R. A. C. Smith. 
Seated—General Thomas Barry, Com- 
mander of the East. 


Colonel Frank B. Jewett, Chief Engineer Western Electric 


A : : J. Leonard Replogle, whom the cables report that President 
Company, whose highly technical skill has helped to make Wilson has asked to hold himself in readiness to respond to 
practicable radio telephone intercommunication between the . a summons abroad. Mr. Replogle bought the steel for the 
ground and airplane, or between two or more airplanes in 


ae Allies during the war, 
air. 
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incident with a presidential campaign. There 
will be conditions of political agitation in 
which the railroads will be an issue. The 
conduct of their operation wili be an issue 
also. In view of this, it seems to me that the 
question of morale is going to be in serious 
jeopardy if President Wilson should enter into 
the twenty-one month scheme. 

“Matters of improvement cannot be brought 
to a conclusion within twenty-one months,” 
Mr. Hines continued. “Furthermore, the Rail- 
road Administration cannot satisfactorily 
plan to carfy out improvements for peace con- 
ditions when just about the time they would 
be complete the railroads would go back into 
other hands, under perhaps different condi- 
tions. 

“To me it seems that the embarrassment of 
carrying out any comprehensive plan of capi- 
tal expenditures is ot itself sufficient reason 
for reaching the conclusion that as between 
the two courses of holding the roads twenty- 
one months or letting them go back at once, 
the latter is the course to adopt. That would 
enable the railroads to go ahead with their 
own improvements according to their own 
judgment. Otherwise, no one would feel free 
to improve. 

“When the problem of getting urgent capi- 
tal expenditures—a thing that must be done 
-arises, the question is, how can it be done 
satisfactorily by the Railroad Administration 
with this limit staring it in the face? It will 
require an additional appropriation from Con- 
gress if Federal control is continued any con- 
siderable length of time. But conditions are 
not favorable for getting a satisfactory ap- 
propriation from this Congress or the next. 
It is difficult to fix the appropriation. If fixed 
large enough to meet all the needs, it may be 
so large that Congress will be unwilling to 
give it. If small enough to satisfy Congress, 
it may be so small that it would retard work. 
If Federal control is extended for five years, 
with an adequate provision for these expendi- 
tures, it can continue work under conditions 
which will not affect the morale. This will 
restore a satisfactory degree of confidence in 
reasonable permanency of management, and 
enable improvements to go forward. The 
country will then have time to get down to a 
definite, permanent solution of the railroad 
question. 


Transportation Difficulties Due to War 


“Transportation difficulties which, in a meas- 
ure, existed throughout the last twelve months 
have been due to conditions incident to the 
war rather than to Federal control. People 
should picture these things as due to war con- 
ditions, not Federal control. The choice the 
people should see is not, on one hand, the 
burdensome conditions of the last year, and, 
un the other hand, the return to private con- 
trol, but a form of Federal control adapted 
to peace conditions. Federal control under 
peace conditions has had no test. 

“Private control has been tested. In the Fall 
of 1916 I made a trip throughout the West. 
Through the eastern half of Kansas the side- 
tracks were filled with loaded freight cars des- 
tined for the Atlantic seaboard. They could 
not move because of the congestion of freight 
at all points, Chicago and East. There was 
almost a paralysis of transportation. These 
conditions were due to iack of unified con- 
trol. It may be that they can be avoided un- 
der private control, but then we had the con- 
dition of private management and every in- 
ducement on the part of the railroads to avoid 
congestion. 

“This Fall there has been no such condition. 
The railroad yards have been free except where 
special conditions have brought about tem- 
porary congestion. Unified control has pro- 


duced a movement of freight instead of con- 
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gestion of freight. It enabled the Railroad 
Administration to apply the plan of controlling 
traffic at its source and preventing the loading 
of traffic when it could not be disposed of. 

“Under private management and competi- 
tive conditions, which in the past seemed in- 
separable, the roads were not free to make 
binding agreement to remove these conditions. 
When a shipper got a car it could be loaded 
and thrown into the chanael of traffic whether 
or not it could reach its destination, or, reach- 
ing there, be disposed of. Even under war 
conditions, with the necessity of giving pref- 
erence to a vast amount of war traffic, con- 
— has been avoided under Federal con- 
trol. 

“Some shippers were interfered with be- 
cause of this, but had they been allowed to 
ship when they wanted, the conditions would 
have been much.worse. The matter of trans- 
portation conditions affects the entire coun- 
try. Conditions which seem to be the logical 
outcome of competitive control render trans- 
portation almost ineffective. A unified sys- 
tem will avoid such conditions. It is for all of 
us to decide which we prefer.” 








MR. HINES ON LABOR: 


“The labor problem must be considered. 
We recall the conditions which existed prior 
to Federal control. There was the inability 
of the railroad companies and of represen- 
tatives of labor to agree on a programme. 
There was peril to transportation if no agree- 
ment were reached. Would we go back to 
@ corresponding menace if private control 
were resumed at the present time? When 
Federal control terminates, it will be up to 
each corporation to decide what will be done 
in regard to the agreements reached under 
Federal control. Undoubtedly there will be 
uncertainty which would not exist if the 
five-year extension were granted.” 








Mr. Hines. referred to railroad labor prob- 
lems as grave. He said: 

“The labor problems must be considered. 
We recall the conditions which existed prior 
to Federal control. There was the inability of 
the railroad companies and of representatives 
of labor to agree on a programme. There was 
peril to transportation if no agreement were 
reached. Would we go back to a correspond- 
ing menace if private control were resumed at 
the present time? When Federal contro] 
terminates, it will be up to each corporation 
to decide what will be done in regard to the 
agreements reached under Federal control. 
Undoubtedly there will be uncertainty which 
would not exist if the five-year extension were 
granted. 

“Will-there perhaps be a repetition of the 
embarrassing conditions for investors which 
existed toward the end of private control? 
They felt then that. their position was ex- 
ceedingly critical, and if Federal control had 
not supervened, it is obvious that-many rail- 
roads, which ordinarily could have met their 
requirements, would have gone into bank- 
ruptcy. This embarrassment was due to lack 
of unified control, to many different and un- 
controllable factors which seemed to be oper- 
ating together in the reduction of net income.” 

The question of the possibility of the same 
condition existing at the end of the five-year 
period brought up the issue of Government 
ownership, of which Mr. Hines said: 

“I believe that I can fairly assume that the 
opinion of the American people, whether or 
not it is for Government ownership or private, 
does want consolidated terminals. It doesn’t 
want the waste of capital and space and time 
involved in having several terminals in big 
cities. A very large part of the capital ex- 





penditures which will be needed .is for ter- 
minals which ought to be and could be pro- 
vided without in any way bearing on the ques- 
tion of ultimate solution.” 

The amount which has been suggested is for 
$500,000,000 annually as a loan for the neces- 
sary expenditures for terminal improvements 
and equipment necessary to keeping the serv- 
ice up to its highest point of efficiency. It is 
simply, as Mr. Hines explained, a sort of a 
loan on the part of the Government to the 
railroads to be returned at about 6 per cent. 
interest. 

By the time five years of Government con- 
trol would be up, Mr. Hines believes that the 
public will have made up its mind and a per- 
manent solution will have been reached. 


Extensive Career as a Lawyer 


His extensive career as a lawyer and rail- 
road attorney, and his service with Mr. Mc- 
Adoo as Assistant Director of Railroads, give 
Mr. Hines a thorough knowledge of the situa- 
tion. He returned to the legal department 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad after 
his graduation; in 1897 he became assistant 
chief attorney of that company, and in 1901 
he became first vice-president. His duties 
were supervising the work of the legal depart- 
ment and assisting the president in supervis- 
ing the work of the traffic department. In 
July, 1904, he resigned and took up the prac- 
tice of law in Louisville, his firm being Hum- 
phrey, Hines & Humphrey. In May, 1906, he 
came to New York to practice law and become 
counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. In 1908 he became chairman of the 
executive committee of the board but remained 
in general law practice until September, 1916, 
when he became chairman of the Atchison 
board of directors. 

On December 27, 1917, the day that Presi- 
dent Wilson issued his proclamation taking 
over the railroads, Mr. Hines went to Wash- 
ington at Mr. McAdoo’s request, and since 
that time has devoted his entire time to the 
United States Railroad Administration. He 
is a Democrat. 





Why Not Fair Play to Capitalists? 


Is it not time for us to get rid of the childish 
notion that the capitalist is a bad man? 

Now that the wave of German Socialism has 
spent its force, is it not time to stop making 
the capitalist the national scapegoat ? 

It was never true at any time that profits 
came out of the pockets of the workers. As 
well might you say that wages came out of 
the pockets of the capitalists. 

The fact is that sometimes capitalists have 
got too much, and sometimes workers have 
got too much, and that’s all that can be said 
about it. 

For over 30 years I have mixed with capital- 
ists and workers alike. I have lived in the 
homes of working men and in the homes of 
employers, and I have had just about as much 
difficulty with one as with the other. 

I have found exploiters in the ranks of labor 
and workers in the ranks of capital. 

For the past 30 years it has been an almost 
universal custom to point out the capitalist as 
though he were the villain in the play,‘and to 
point out the worker as though he were the 
hero. 

Now, this is all piffle. It is sheer childish 
nonsense; and it doesn’t in any way help the 
workers. 

Are we not all, more or less, heroes and vil- 
lains? Is not every one of us part saint and 
part sinner? 

And is it not fair play to the workers as well 
as to the capitalists to regard them both as 
human being—nothing less and nothing more? 

—Herbert N. Casson. 
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BIG NAMES IN QUEER OIL FINANCING 


and seductively buzzing through Wall 

Street. It adheres tenaciously to a well- 
known trio of tobacco companies. It flirts 
gaily with a certain popular group of Curb oil 
stocks. It spasmodically attaches itself to one 
or more of the oil shares on the Stock Ex- 
change list. It is as fickle as a zephyr, and 
as dangerous as a cyclone. 

For be it known that merger is a word which 
the big promoters of Wall Street conjure with. 
In times past they have employed it effec- 
tively to cloak stock jobbing schemes which 
have made even the most successful of little 
swindlers turn green with envy. 

It is generally a very difficult matter to ex- 
pose publicly these big scale promotions at 
the psychological time to save the largest 
number from injury. But one who is familiar 
with the methods employed and who will take 
the pains to make a critical analysis of the at- 
tendent circumstances, should be able to judge 
them quite correctly. 

So it is timely to trot out the ghost of one 
of the most palpable of these promotions and 
examine its conscience. To do so will do no 
harm to any legitimate enterprise, and it may 
stand someone else in good stead, I hope, for 
the detection of any future masquerader of the 
same sort. 

In the spring of 1916, in the wake of a 
speculative craze for oil stocks not unlike the 
present one, rumors of a big oil merger reached 
Wall Street from the West. The details were 
kept secret until the final arrangements were 
made. Then the story of the whole magnifi- 
cent project was given to an expectant public. 

Harry F. Sinclair, one of the picturesque 
figures in the oil industry in Oklahoma, a man 
characterized by those who knew his history 
as a lucky gambler, had accomplished the 
seemingly impossible. 

He had secured the sponsorship of some ot 
New York’s most prominent banking houses, 
including Messrs. Kissel, Kinnecutt & Co.. 
White, Weld & Co., Montgomery, Clothier & 
Tyler, and Spencer Trask & Co., for a huge 
independent oil corporation. Before this, it is 
understood, he had been received coldly by cer- 
tain houses before which he laid his proposi- 
tion. But he was not abashed. He probably 
knew human nature too well not to stake 
his hopes on its readiness to snatch at the lure 
of dazzling profits. 

Unique Engineers’ Report 

The new company was christened the Sin- 
clair Oil & Refining Corporation. Under it 
were merged various oil producing, refining 
and transportation properties in the Mid-Con- 
tinent fields of Oklahoma and Kansas. Its 
authorized capitalization was $20,000,000 bonds 
and 1,000,000 shares of stock of no par value, 
of which $16,000,000 bonds and 520,000 shares 
of stock were immediately issued. 

The bonds were offered at about par and 
the stock brought out on the New York Curb 
market at around $50, the suggested valuation 
of the company being about $41,000,000. This 
accorded with the appraised valuations on the 
properties as submitted by the banking syn- 
dicate’s engineers. 

Subsequent developments showed that the 
paper values of certain properties were boosted 
by the company overnight many millions of 
dollars ! 

In a statement submitted to the New York 
Stock Exchange at the time the Sinclair shares 
were listed, and nearly one year after the 
formation of the company, it was revealed that 
on April 30th, 1916, three refining properties 
taken into the merger were valued at approx- 
imately $5,000,000, whereas on the following 


@ jer merger rumor is again mysteriously 





How Sinclair Oil Was Floated 
to the Tune of Millions— 
And the Sequel 


By LAURENCE BEECH 


day they were transferred to the assets of a 
subsidiary of the Sinclair Company, together 
with some smaller properties not mentioned, 
at an appraised value of $13,000,000. 

Such clairvoyance makes the average pro- 
moter, the creator of, say, a $1,000,000 oil or 
mining company, look like an amateur. 

The same financial felicity was apparent in 
the valuations placed on the producing proper- 
ties of the Sinclair enterprise. In the engi- 
neer’s report, this statement appeared: “There 
are about 140,000 acres of oil and gas leases in- 











cluded in the holdings of the various concerns 
covered by this report. This is exclusive of the 
Cudahy holdings on which we have been unable 
to secure a report.” The report also stated: 
“Owing to the limited time allowed for an 
examination, it has not been possible to make 
a detailed examination of the wells or all of 
the individual properties included herein. 
Messrs. Kemp & Gilbert have examined no 
property in Kansas or Texas, confining their 
inspection wholly to Oklahoma and especially 
to the Cushing field. Mr. H. F. Sinclair is 
familiar with all the praperties covered by the 
following groups. All parties making this re- 
port have an intimate knowledge of the field 
and localities in which properties are situated 
and have not thought it necessary in all in- 
stances to conduct an exhaustive examination 
of leaseholds mentioned herein.” 

The italics do not of course appear in the 
original report. 

And it was such work that brought the ap- 
praised values of the Sinclair properties up 
to a basis which superficially justified the $41,- 
000,000 market value for its securities, at the 
time they were floated. 

The excerpts from this astounding and 
unique engineers’ report did not become gen- 
erally known until long after the report was 
made to the bankers and until the bonds as 
well as a great deal of the stock had been 
sold to the public, 


The boosting of the appraisals did not be- 
come publicly known until the listing report 
was subnfitted to the Stock Exchange. Even 
then no very wide publicity was given the 
facts and they were virtually obscured by the 
flood of favorable publicity which was then 
being spread broadcast. 

In extenuation of the part the company’s 
bankers played, it may be said that their 
names were lent to the bonds only, and that 
the bonds made good. This is true enough— 
ina sense. But did not a great moral respon- 
sibility rest with these bankers, who, under the 
circumstances that accompanied the sale of the 
Sinclair stock, failed to inform the public of 
certain highly significant facts which were in 
their possession ? 


Misleading Publicity 


Meanwhile this is what was happening: 

The policy of issuing quarterly financial re- 
ports was adopted as a part of the avowed plan 
of the management to give as wide publicity 
as possible to the company’s operations and 
affairs, an avowal which was commended as 
showing the spirit of frankness in which the 
new company approached the public. 

Wide publicity, indeed, was given such state- 
ments and all others that could be favorably 
interpreted. And they were clothed for the 
most part in alluring guise, with particular 
reference to the value of the stock. 

Possibly the company received a great deal 
of unsolicited publicity. At any rate it would 
hardly be fair to hold it responsible for the 
crudity of many of the statements which were 
printed. The extravagance of these state- 
ments was more marked in the West than in 
the East. Boersianer, that keenly facetious 
financial editor of the Chicago American, lik- 
ened the Sinclair campaign to a three-ring 
circus. 

One of the most ingenious bits appeared in 
the columns of an Oklahoma paper, and though 
I do not recall the exact words, I know that 
they were to the effect that the company was 
capitalized along new fangled lines with shares 
of no par value, but which were worth $50 
apiece. 

President H. F. Sinclair, in an open letter 
to his banking syndicate in May, 1916, said: 

“The combined net earnings of the produc- 
ing, refining and pipe line properties, for the 
year beginning May 1, 1916, will be over $10,- 
000,000, which estimates are confirmed by 
your engineers. * * * Based on the present 
estimate of net earnings for the year ending 
May 1, 1917, of $10,000,000, there will be an 
amount available for dividends on the 520,- 
000 shares of stock outstanding equivalent to 
over $12.50 a share.” 

These and later official estimates, which 
were several times revised upward and went 
as high as $15 to $18 a share, were unfor- 
tunately accepted with the respect usually due 
statements which come from authoritative 
sources. The company actually earned $9,299,- 
000 net before charging off Federal income 
and excess profits taxes, but it squeezed 
through with this figure only by curtailing its 
depreciation charges. In the 1918 report ap- 
peared an item of $1,695,022 as “Adjustments 
on account of additional depletion of proper- 
ties, applicable to year ended June 30, 1917.” 
Allowing for this adjustment the actual net 
earnings, before taxes, were only about $7,- 
500,000, against estimates ranging from $10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000. 

The Board of Directors of the company, 
which included the representatives of the 
bankers, in August, 1916, scarcely four months 
after the flotation of the company, inaugurated 
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dividends at the quarterly rate of $1.25 a share, 
which were continued as a regular rate and 
which placed the stock on a $5 annual basis. 
This, of course, appeared conservative in com- 
parison with the estimated earnings, but was 
later when all the facts became known, 
severely criticized by responsible authorities. 

Meanwhile, the company was engaged in an 
intensive drilling campaign for new oil, which 
was regarded by conservative oil men as being 
thoroughly unsound—although calculated to 
aid the sale of the stock. 

Well after well was drilled, and when a 

‘ gusher was brought in, the flow was announced 
in special bulletins from 120 Broadway. The 
characteristic of a great number of these wells 
was that they flowed flush at the start but very 
soon settled down to a producing basis ma- 
terially less than that of the flush stage. More- 
over, these wells were drilled at an excessively 
high cost and it appeared that the aggregate 
expense was grossly increased by the drilling 
of a large number within a restricted radius. 
One well in time would have produced practic- 
ally as much as two, but from the stock selling 
standpoint two wells were better because they 
enabled the company temporarily to make a 
more impressive showing in production. 

It was by such tactics that the oil output 
was increased from the original 13,500 barrels 
to 27,000 barrels a day; at least, that was the 
figure announced by the press, and not denied, 
about June 23, 1916. It was stated afterward 
that the production never exceeded 20,000 bar- 
rels a day. At all events a high rate of pro- 
duction was sustained for only a brief period 
and the company did not average a large 
enough production to meet its rated refinery 
capacity of 20,000 barrels, whereas the point 
that it could do so was made much ot. 


Tragic Denouement in 1917 


Not daunted by such a minor detail as that, 
however, this whirlwind of a company 
launched out upon a vast expansion program 
which contemplated the doubling of its re- 
finery capacity. The building, at tremendous 
cost, of an 800-mile pipe line from Oklahoma 
to Chicago was begun and it was planned to 
locate three refineries along this line. 


To cap the climax, it was announced late in 
December, 1916, that the Sinclair corporation 
of its own free will had raised the price of Mid- 
Continent crude oil twice within a single week. 

This created a profound impression on num- 
bers of the uninitiated, who thought that this 
newcomer was literally snatching the sceptre 
of price dictation from Standard Oil. Little 
did they suspect what a flimsy basis existed 
for this belief. 

It was early in 1917, however, that the grand 
denouement in this drama, so tragic for many 
a small investor, was enacted. During Novem- 
ber and December the stock was advanced 
rapidly on the curb market, from a price level 
of about 50, whence it had been quietly marked 
up from a low point of 36% to 67, and in Janu- 
ary the great Sinclair company announced with 
befitting dignity that it would call its bonds 
for-redemption on May 1, 1917. The entire 
$20,000,000 originally authorized had by that 
time been issued. These bonds were con- 
vertible into stock at the rate of $110 in bonds 
for each two shares of stock, and in the event 
of call the bondholders had the right to convert 
for 30 days after the date of call. 

Since a selling price above $55 for the stock 
meant that it was more profitable to convert 
the bonds than to wait for them to be bought 
in at 110, this announcement had the practical 
effect of bringing about the conversion of 
nearly all the bonds remaining unconverted 
up to that time. 

It has been declared that the banking syndi- 
cate did not, to say the least, lose by this 
deal. There is no apparent way of proving the 
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assertion except by an examination of the 
syndicate’s books. But circumstances support 
it, very forcibly. For instance, it was quite 
generally known that the bankers did not meet 
with any too pleasing success in floating the 
bonds. They undoubtedly knew in advance 
that the call was to be announced and they 
could have purchased the bonds in the open 
market wat. a substantial discount, not long 
before it was made. 

But this transaction proved the trump card 
for the promoters. It was heralded as the 
crowning achievement of the Sinclair com- 
pany. Who even among the most skeptical 
could now doubt the efficiency and strength of 
a company which could pay itself out of 
$20,000,000 debt within less than a year? 

A management which could accomplish such 
a brilliant piece of work was entitled to the 
confidence of the public, was it not? ; 

If you agree to that, do not be surprised 
when I tell you that this same management 
was engaged about this time in organizing an- 
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THE PUBLIC’S LOSSES 


‘HE Sinclair Oil & Refining stock was 
7: originally put out at $50 a share and 
later boosted to $67 a share. It 
subsequently declined to $25% a share and 
is now selling around $35. It was generally 
understood that the major distribution of the 
stock took place between $50 and $60 a share, 
so that the losses which the public suffered 
in making purchases at that price ran up to 
as high as $25 a share. There were originally 
issued 500,000 shares of the stock and this 
was later increased to 1,000,000 shares, so 
that the collapse in the price on the latter 
basis brought about a depreciation which 
totaled at one time over $25,000,000. 
- The twin company in this gigantic pro- 
motion, Sinclair Gulf, had an issued capital 
of 714,000 shares and the initial offering 
price to the public was $42.50. It sold as low 
as 10. A subsequent depreciation of 75% 
was, therefore, equal to over $21,000,000. 
The methods employed in floating these 
ventures are described in this article. 








other gigantic oil company, to afford itself—and 
the public: do not forget the public—another 
opportunity to duplicate the achievement and 
make more money. This company was to be 
known as the Sinclair Gulf Corporation. It was 
capitalized along the same general lines as the 
original creation, except that considerably better 
expectations were held forth for the bonds, which 
were to be convertible into the stock at $70 
instead of $55. 


Magnanimous (?) Offer to Stockholders 


Of the authorized 1,000,000 shares of stock 
of no par value, about 714,000 were issued, in 
payment for properties acquired, or for sale 
to the public. The public was to be let in for 
$42.50 a share, but stock was magnanimously 
offered to stockholders.of the Sinclair Oil & 
Refining Corporation at $40 a share, ostensibly 
a ground-floor figure, made possible only 
through the generous desire of the manage- 
ment of the successful first-born to give its 
loyal. supporters a share in the success-to-be 
of this new offspring. 

Probably no other move on the part of the 
Sinclair promotion group savors so strongly 
as this of the methods of the resourceful Jittle 
stock promoter and manipulator, who manages 
to get credit for selling his clients one “good 
thing” in order to induce them the more easily 
to buy something else that is of doubtful 
worth. 

Sinclair Gulf, up to the present writing, has 





proven a more heartbreaking disappointment 
to the original purchasers of its securities than 
its predecessor. Although the stock is now 
quoted at about 25, it has sold as low as 10, 
representing a depreciation of 75 per cent. 

On the basis of 714,000 shares originally issued, 
the shrinkage in market valuation at 10 totaled 
more than $21,000,000! 

Those who purchased the stock at 40 have 
never had the remotest chance to sell at a 
profit, and they have received no dividends, 


_ Need more be said? 


What Remedy for This Promoter’s Game? 


In conclusion, tips on ‘the Sinclair Oil & 
Refining Corporation stock and the publicity 
reached the nauseating point in extravagance 
and persistency after the bond reduction coup. 
The inescapable inference is that if the insiders 
had had any stock left, either through con- 
version of bonds or otherwise, this was their 
opportunity to clinch their profits by selling. 
Transactions about that time ran into thou- 
sands of shares daily and the fluctuations were 
comparatively narrow. Suddenly, however, the 
shares began to decline precipitately. It leaked 
out that the company was in urgent need of 
new money. This was in July, less than three 
months after the bonds had been called. 

A new $20,000,000 note issue was arranged 
for, but this time the interest rate was 7 per 
cent. instead of 6 per cent, and the price to the 
syndicate was said to be 90, so that the money 
must have cost the company not less than 8 
per cent, and some said nearer 12 per cent. 
Think of it! Retiring bonds at a premium and 
turning around to sell notes at a discount! 
Making the stockholders pay 8 per cent for 
money with which to maintain dividends of $5 
a share on 1,000,000 shares of stock! (The 
shares outstanding were increased to about 
1,000,000 by the bond conversions.) Could an 
example of more wasteful financing on the part 
of a supposedly capable management be given? 

Yet dividends were not suspended until May, 
1918. Up until a short time before all reports 
declared emphatically that no such thing 
would have to be done. On April 11, the day 
it was announced that the dividend had been 
passed, the stock sold at its low record price 
of 25%. 

I wish here to foreswear all intention of 
expressing, in this article, an opinion as to the 
present or future value of any of the Sinclair 
securities. My purpose solely has been to indi- 
cate the methods by which the public may be 
induced to put money into a losing proposition 
on a big as well as a small scale. ; 

What remedy is there for this high-handed, 
big promoter’s game? Can it be stopped? 
Publicity is a mighty weapon. Forbes Maga- 
zine proposes to use it fearlessly and fairly. 





A campaign should be carried on to show 
the imperative necessity of thrift—thrift to 
the full meaning of the word—deliberate and 
premeditated saving for investment—invest- 
ment in the bonds of the industries which 
furnish the payrolls of the nation on which, 
directly or indirectly, we all depend. I would 
like to see our people taught that they should 
buy bonds of foreign Governments, when the 
credits so created are to be spent in this coun- 
try for the products of American labor, to 
enable a continuance of the wage from which 
the individual makes the savings to buy the 
bonds. The machinery exists—the banks are 
the hub of the wheel. I hope every banker 
will plan now to perpetuate to peace-time 
needs the machinery of the Liberty Bond dis- 
tribution which he had so large a part in build- 
ing and of which he is so important an element. 
—John J. Pulleyn, Pres. Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank. 
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© International Film Service. 

The Reign of Terror in Russia. This is one of the first actual photo- 

graphs to arrive in this country, showing the students and revolu- 

tionary soldiers in a pitched battle with the police in the streets of 
Petrograd. 
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© International Film Service. , . © International Film Service. 


° . > 
Looks odd, doesn’t it? But the exchanging of the tin derby ' An idea of how the Germans systematically destroyed the famous coal mines at Lens, France 
for a real one is only the first part of the transformation from is given by the above photograph. Experts estimate that it will be two years before it will 
the soldier to the civilian. be again possible to mine coal there. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 








Let us remain optimistic—let us believe that 
our national wealth is inexhaustible, that our 
national power is invincible, but let us not 
delude ourselves with the false hope that 
national problems will solve themselves, that 
national difficulties will disappear of their own 
accord, or that facts will be changed by our 
refusal to face them. After the wonderful 
lessons of the war we well may feel con- 
tidence—confidence in our nation, confidence in 
our people, confidence in a world destiny 
which seems manifest, but through it all we 
should overlook no important fact—foster no 
dangerous fiction—and, above all, dodge no 
proper responsibility—Lewis E. Pierson. 

* * * 


We are going to have the League of Na- 
tions or we are going to prepare for another 
war.—Congressman George R. Lunn. 

* * * 


Self-sacrifice which denies commonsense 
isn’t virtue, it’s spiritual dissipation.—Mar- 
garet Deland. 

. ® * 


We must attempt to retain as habitual savers 
and investors the 20,000,000 Liberty Loan sub- 
scribers—the $50 and $100 bond buyers. The 
bond houses alone cannot reach them—the 
banks can. The banks must do the work as 
they did in the Liberty Loans, but now, in- 
stead of spending time, effort, and money, at a 
loss, sure and foreseen, they should sell bonds 
and reap a double reward in greatly enriched 
communities, stable labor conditions, a con- 
stant increment of all those conditions of local 
prosperity on which the prosperity of a local 
bank depends—John J. Pulleyn, President 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank. 

* * * 


Interest does not bind men together. Inter- 
est separates men. For the moment there is 
the slightest departure from the nice adjust- 
ment of interests, then jealousies begin to 
spring up. There is only one thing that can 
bind peoples together, and that is common de- 
votion to right—Woodrow Wilson. 

* * * 


Our thoughts are tools and the life sub- 
stance is shaped with these tools. Every hour 
we can stand before our half-formed self and 
with tools a thousand times finer than the fin- 
est of the craftsmen of the physical plane, we 
can cut from our own thought atmosphere 
forms of exquisite perfection, until body, en- 
vironment, friends, even our whole life is a 
world-picture of peace, power, love, joy, health 
2nd wealth, limitless, free—Dr. Julia Seton. 

* * * 


The laws applying to the well-to-do apply 
also to the poor, except that there are many 
laws specially favoring the poor, and specially 
penalizing the rich. The man who does not 
know this is also either a fool or a dema- 
gogue. Millions who were poor twenty years 
ago are well-to-do now; and they all accom- 
plished it by saving, by industry, by looking 
out for themselves—in which everyone has ex- 
actly the same chance; always remember that. 
There are millions of men poor now who will 
be rich in twenty years: and all of them will 
accomplish it in exactly the same way; the 
rules are universally known, and apply to all 


alike—Ed. Howe. 


That God is on the side of the strongest 
battalions is a lie; for a little child who has the 
stars in his hand can overcome them. The 
magnificiences of earth and time, the learned 
scientists, the clever politicians, the vast or- 
ganizations, and those that have “all that 
beauty, all that wealth e’er gave” cannot over- 
come any little poor man, if so be he moves 
in stellar paths. 

This truth is as sure as it is trite and oid. 
And the curious thing about it is the number 
of peanut-brained ninnies who go on thinking 
that they will secure happiness and the prizes 
of life by devious and vagrant ways. The fall 
of Germany and her war lords, the collapse 
of her monumental egotism, and the utter 
failure of her vaulting ambition, have a les- 
son for every one of us, if we could read it; 
for the business man who puts his faith in 
cheating, for the bully who thinks he can suc- 
ceed by arrogance, for the politician who 
expects to arrive by dishonest means, for the 
silly girl who imagines that pleasure and 
heart’s content lie in the fields of wrongdoing, 
and for the impatient boy who frets at the 
success of the wicked and at the slowness of 
the rewards of virtue. 

“Though hand join in hand the wicked shall 
not go unpunished.” 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.”—Dr. Frank Crane. 

* * * 


It appears that whenever women have been 
given proper instructions they have proved 
their value in practically all the clerical and 
semi-clerical occupations. Old prejudices are 
rapidly disappearing, and they are being rec- 
ognized by many officials as permanent addi- 
tions to the labor force. 


* = * 


Self-trust is the first secret of success.— 
Emerson. 
* * a 


In the end it is Man Power that counts.— 
T. Elson Williams. 


* * * 


A day will come when the only battlefield 
will be the market open to commerce and the 
mind opening to new ideas. A day will come 
when bullets and bombshells will be replaced 
by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, 
by the venerable arbitration of a great sover- 
eign senate, which will be to Europe what 
the parliament is to England, what the diet is 
to Germany, what the legislative assembly is 
to France. A day will come when a cannon 
will be exhibited in public museums just as an 
instrument of torture is now. and people will 
be astonished how such a thing could have 
been. A day will come when these two 
immense groups—the United States of Amer- 
ica and the United States of Europe—shall be 
seen placed in the presence of each other, 
extending the hand of fellowship across the 
ocean.—Victor Hugo. 

ee 


Nothing distresses us, when we have ceased 
to fear it—Seneca. 
* * * 


* 
Cheerfulness has an excellent, wearing qual- 
ity. It has been called the “bright weather” 
of the heart—Samuel Smiles. 


If we are to look forward to the common 
prosperity and lay the foundation for the in- 
dividual betterment of men, women and chil- 
dren, which cannot be secured except by suc- 
cess in production and exchange, we must 
give a freer course to co-operation in industry. 
The war has compelled co-operation, and the 
Government, under this compulsion, has fos- 
tered what # previously denounced as criminal. 
The conduct which had been condemned by 
the law as a public offense was found to be 
necessary for the salvation of the Republic. 
Co-operation is just as necessary to secure the 
full benefits of peace as it was to meet the 
exigencies of war. And without it we shall 
miss the great prosperity and advance in trade 
to which by reason of our skill and energy we 
are entitled.—Charles E. Hughes. 

* * a 


Introspection, while usually disappointing, 
disconcerting and at times even brutal with 
its frank revelations, is nevertheless most es- 
sential to human progress and self develop- 
ment, for, were our many shortcomings not 
brought forcibly to our attention, there 
would be a constant and ever increasing repe- 
tition and accordingly no incentive for im- 
provement. What greater incentive could we 
have than a true picture of ourselves as we 
are, as compared with what we think we are 
or hope to be?—Kenneth H. McKenna. 

* * * 


Much concern seems to be felt about the 
labor situation throughout the country, and 
there are fears as to the outcome of the re- 
adjustment period. I feel little troubled about 
that. I am sure that the working people of 
the country are men of intelligence and com- 
mon sense, that they know full well that their 
condition here is better than that of men in 
similar stations anywhere else in the world, 
and that the disposition of those who employ 
them is to treat them justly and generously. 
They know these things, and they know, too, 
that any social upheaval would bear more 
heavily upon them than upon any other class 
and would hurt them more than it would hurt 
any other class——Cardinal Gibbons. 

* * * 


Somewhere in the future your opportunity 
awaits. It may reveal itself at any moment. 

When it comes to a show-down—when Op- 
portunity enters your life, and the price tag 
on it names a figure that one of your cap- 
acity ought to have in cash and credit will you 
be ready? A great many people are looking 
backward, wondering why opportunity has 
passed them by. In most cases it is because 
they failed to look forward, save their money 
and provide for the call of opportunity —Har- 
vey Blodgett. 

+2 8 


Those who have earned joy, but are re- 
warded only with sorrow, must learn the 
stern comfort dear to great souls, the com- 
fort that springs from the knowledge taught 
in times of iron that the law of worthy living 
is not fulfilled by pleasure, but by service, and 
by sacrifice when only thereby can service be 
rendered.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

: * * * 

To have what we want is riches, but to be 
able to do without is power——Geo. Mac- 
Donald. 
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Business or Bolshevismpr.- 


lives of all of us? 
What good does it do us? 

Could we get along without it? 

Also: 

Are our foremost business leaders a great 
national asset? 

Or have they been too hoggish? Have they 
taken greater rewards than they deserved? 
Ilave they been so selfish that they have 
aroused the widespread antagonism of the 
public? 

Let’s try to answer these questions fairly, 
impartially, and in the simplest language. 

We could not exist today without business. 
Civilization rests on business. If we were to 
attempt to do away with business we would 
revert to the primitive stage of man’s exist- 
ence, when each human lived solely on the 
animals he could kill, the fish he could catch 
and the grains and fruits he could raise by his 
own efforts, when each had to go out and 
procure the recessities of life for himself, not 
only in the matter of food, but in the matter 
of the clothes (skins) he wore and the crude 
huts or tents in which he lived—when he 
could obtain such luxuries. 

All civilized life springs from the develop- 
ment of business. Agriculture on any sizable 
cale would not be possible without the ma- 
chinery of business, which enables the farmer 
to transport and sell his surplus products. Art 
is likewise sustained by business; the famous 
painter could not exist unless he could sell his 
pictures, Caruso could not delight the public 
with his voice were he not paid for it, nor 
could the scientistgshut himself up and con- 
duct experiments unless somebody was earn- 
ing money in some way to enable him to pro- 
cure the necessities of life. The Latins had a 
motto, “First live; then be a philosopher.” 
We all must find a living before we can do 
anything else, no matter how noble and al- 
truistic our aims and ambitions. 


J UST what part does business play in the 


Business Makes Progress 


It is business which has made all progress 

possible. It is to business that we owe trans- 
portation, and without transportation the hu- 
man race would go back to its savage state of 
life. It is business which has given us the 
steam engine, the railroad, the steamship, the 
automobile, the telegraph, the cable, the tele- 
phone, sewerage systems, comfortable homes, 
street cars, gas and electric light, water sys- 
tems, books, newspapers, clothing, shoes, pic- 
tures, photographs, a regular supply of milk, 
the fruits and merchandise of other lands— 
in short, everything which goes to make up 
our present civilized state of existence. 
_ The workman of to-day enjoys more com- 
forts than the rulers of former ages solely be- 
cause of the development of the vast, indefin- 
able, all-comprehensive thing we call business. 
Civilization can only reach its highest levels 
where business flourishes. Where business 
Stagnates, the people stagnate. In regions 
where business is undeveloped, there the peo- 
ple live rude, unrich, ignorant lives—I have 
witnessed this type of life in certain parts of 
the African continent, and let me say very 
emphatically that it was not inviting. 

It follows, therefore, that it is in the interest 
of all of us that business be given full and 
free opportunity and encouragement to pros- 
per and develop. Ruin business and you ruin 
the people, a truth which has been painfully 
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demonstrated of late throughout Russia. All 
clse springs from the operations of business. 
Business is not the whole of life, but we could 
not enjoy civilized life were there no business. 
susiness is not the be-all and end-all of life, 
but it alone makes the exalted things of life 
possible. 

If all this is so, and I do not think it can be 
disputed, it answers the first group of our 
opening questions. 

Let us now consider the worth or worthless- 
ness of our business leaders. 

Frankly, I believe it cannot be denied that 
many of our most powerful financial and busi- 
ness leaders acted greedily, unwisely, short- 
sightedly in the latter years of last century 
and in the early years of this century. They 
contrived to secure abnormal power, and this 
power they did not always refrain from abus- 
ing. They had the strength of a giant but did 
not always exercise the quality of gentleness 
which proverbially goes with strength. Trusts, 
combinations, corporations were formed which 
did not give first heed to serving the public 
usefully and at reasonable cost; instead, num- 
bers of them were slapped together primarily 
to enrich fabulously their avaricious promot- 
ers. The financial methods sometimes em- 
ployed were utterly condemnable. Legislators 
and legislatures were corrupted. Law was de- 
fied. The public were treated with scant con- 
sideration. Labor, too, was not dealt with 
considerately. 

It was all this that brgught into currency 
the phrase “Soulless Corporations.” This de- 
scription truthfully fitted numbers of them. 
Those who formed them acted without decent 
regard for the public or public sentiment. 
They feathered their own nests luxuriously 
and concerned themselves not at all about how 
the rank and file of the people fared. Gor- 
geous palaces were erected, not only in indus- 
trial centers, but also on Fifth Avenue, on 
Riverside Drive, in Newport and at other 
“fashionable” points. The quickly and ques- 
tionably won wealth was ostentatiously, al- 
most insultingly, paraded before the eyes of 
those who in the end footed the bill—every 
dollar unfairly added to a manipulated tariff, 
and there were many manipulated tariffs, sim- 
ply increased the burden laid upon every 
household in the land. 

Capital, to be blunt, seized hold of the pen- 
dulum and pulled it unconscionably far in its 
own direction. 

The rebound is now coming. That it would 
come as sure as night follows day was clearly 
foreseen by many of us years ago, and the 
“predatory rich” were loudly and insistently 
exhorted to mend their ways before the reck- 
oning should come. It is only fair to say that 
within the last ten or twelve years there has 
been a change in the attitude of the majority 
of our business and financial leaders. Some 
of them were influenced sheerly by fear; 
others, however, were actuated by more lauda- 
ble motives. For quite some time now most 
of our very large employers have sought to 
bring about better conditions for their workers 
and likewise for the consuming public. There 
is less of a craze to erect million-dollar man- 
sions on Fifth Avenue plus palatial castles in 
the country, and a little more desire to grant 
a square deal to the rank and file of the people. 
Both tendencies are likely to become very 
much more pronounced before very long. 

The shortsightedness of a dozen and a score 


of years ago is giving place to enlightenment. 
Old practices are no longer attempted. There 
is less corrupting of governments, less bull- 
dozing of workers, less arrogancy toward the 
public, less callousness toward public senti- 
ment. 

Judging not merely from observation, but 
combining my observation with my own ex- 
periences, 1 should say that at least half of 
America’s business leaders are to-day sincerely 
anxious to do the right thing. They have 
awakened to the shortsightedness of inordinate 
selfishness. It has dawned upon them that 
they have other obligations, other responsibili- 
ties and other interests than self-centered 
money-making. Most of them now realize 
that what is built up ruthlessly can be torn 
down ruthlessly by other hands. 

So, I would say that, taking them by and 
large, our financial and business leaders have 
had their eyes opened and are now conscien- 
tiously striving to bring about equitable con- 
ditions. 


America Leads in Business Management 


Having spoken thus frankly of the short- 
comings of many of our foremost men of atf- 
fairs, let me point out, equally frankly, the 
value to a nation of men of colossal ability, 
energy, enterprise and daring. 

What would be the value to China or Rus- 
sia of a hundred men of the caliber of Davison, 
or Ford, or du Pont, or Vanderlip, or Farrell, 
or Schwab, or Edison, or Coffin, or Rocke- 
feller, or Replogle, or McCormick, or Thomas 
E. Wilson, or Woolworth, or Heinz, or Pat- 
terson, or Duke, or Bush, or Doheny, or 
Doherty, or Gary, or Keith, or Perkins, or 
Ryan, or Shedd, or Speyer, or Stettinius, or 
Stone, or Vail, or our towering railroad 
giants? 

The worth of such men to a nation is be- 
yond calculation. Europe freely admits that 
there are industrial, mechanical and business 
leaders in America without peer in any other 
land. The phenomenal progress in this coun- 
try has been due in no small measure to the 
foresight, the courage, the limitless enterprise 
of our brainiest business men. The United 
States does not lead the world in music or 
painting or poetry or literature or sculpture, 
but it does lead the world in business. 

That the American workman is the highest 
paid in the world is due chiefly to our superior 
business fabric—combined, of course, with the 
inherent capability of the American workman 
and his capacity for production, thanks to a 
helpful climate, a mode of life superior to that 
enjoyed by workers in most other nations and 
to other causes. 

The mistake is often made of regarding cap- 
ital and labor as the sole contributors to re- 
sults. There is a third contributor of vital im- 
portance, namely, management. America has 
enjoyed industrial and business management 
of a very high order. Our leaders have exer- 
cised amazing aptitude for large-scale organ- 
ization. We have quite a number of enter- 
prises here which cannot be approached else- 
where. This skilful management has not a 
little to do with the greater prosperity of the 
American people as compared with any other 
nation. 

When we try to analyze the worth of our 
business leaders we must not overlook the part 
they have played in making America the most 
prosperous land in the world to-day. 
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That some of them contrived to pile up 
more millions than was prudent must be ad- 
mitted. It must also be admitted that the 
millions thus quickly gathered from the pub- 
lic were spent over-ostentatiously in too many 
cases. The too-lavish display of wealth nat- 
urally and inevitably excited the envy and the 
animosity of many of the poor. How far this 
envy and animosity will be given expression 
hereafter is a question. 

But how can any man or woman of the most 
elementary understanding imagine for a mo- 
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selves or simply destroyed the dead and 
living stocks on those estates, having even 
taken to pieces the buildings, the peasants 
are now preparing for war against one 
another for the division of the spoil. To 
this is added the calamity of famine. In 
some districts the population has long ago 
consumed all the available stocks of corn, 
including seed-corn; while in others the 
peasants, having had a good harvest, are 
hiding corn and even burying it in order 
not to share it with their starving neigh- 





seums, shops and stores are robbed. 

In the provinces still more tragic events 
are taking place. Almost incredible de- 
mands are made upon the population at a 
few hours’ notice. The Crimea is un- 
doubtedly the province which has suf- 
fered most. The sailors of the Black Sea 
Fleet brutally murdered several hundreds 
of their officers, and repeated these bar- 
barous outrages in several towns, where 
they also murdered political prisoners. 
The scenes were such as to cause several 
cases of insanity among the 








off under conditions which would 
sweep aside our ablest business 
leaders and set up a different sys- 


ment that America would be better 
tem? There is sufficient under- id 
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terrorized population. The 
slaughter continues, and shoot- 
ing is rife in the towns. 

Only a criminal or a fanatic 





drift toward Bolshevism to justify 
a clear-cut explanation of what 
Bolshevism has meant to the coun- 
try where it has been given a free 
rem. The contrast between the 
life of the American worker and 
the life of those under Bolshevistic 
rule is so tremendous that it is 
hard to conceive that any consid- 
erable number of persons in this 
republic could be sincere in agitat- 
ing for the upsetting of the exist- 
ing order. Whatever their short- 
comings—and all of us are guilty 
of shortcomings—America’s busi- 
ness leaders have at least done 
their share in bringing about com- 
fortable, prosperous living condi- 
tions here and in enabling the ris- 
ing generation to enjoy adequate 
education. 

Let us take a description of Bol- 
shevism in action from Maxim 
Gorky, the famous Russian writer 
and champion of the poor. Gorky, 
it should be added, has embraced 





BRAINS 


Business is the thing which enables us to live. 


hensive thing we call business. 

levels where business flourishes. 
stagnate. 
live rude, unrich, ignorant lives. 


of to-day enjoys more comforts than the rulers of former ages 
solely because of the development of the vast, undefinable, all-compre- 


MAKE PROSPERITY 


HE Latins had a motto, ‘First live; then be a philosopher? 
The workman 


Civilization can only reach its highest 

Where business stagnates, the people 
In regions where business is undeveloped, there the people 
What would be the value to China 
or Russia of a hundred men of the caliber of Davison, or Ford, or 
du Pont, or Vanderlip, or Farrell, or Schwab, or Edison, or Coffin, 
or Rockefeller, or Replogle, or McCormick, or Thomas E. Wilson, or 
Woolworth, or Heinz, or Patterson, or Baker, or Bush, or Doheny, or 
Doherty, or Gary, or Keith, or Perkins, or Ryan, or Shedd, or Speyer, 
or Stettinius, or Stone, or Vail, or our towering railroad giants?” 
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would even suggest that the red 
flag be waved here and that it 
would be in the interest of the 
working classes to “start some- 
thing.” 


Leadership Is Indispensable 


Business, let it be repeated, is 
the basis of all prosperity. With- 
out it mouths could not be fed, 
bodies could not be clothed, shelter 
could not be reared. It is in the 
highest interest of each one of us, 
therefore, that nothing be done 
senselessly to cripple business. 
When the Bolsheviki tried to run 
plants in Russia without managers, 
they soon discovered that all such 
attempts led to complete failure. 
They discovered that leadership 
was indispensable. If a hundred 
of America’s industrial and finan- 
cial leaders were to betake them- 
selves to Russia, and be given a free 
hand, they would do more for the 
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truthful picture of its actual oper- 
ation, a fact which would suggest 


Bolshevism since he painted his | 
| 
that he was not a keenly preju- |/_ 


peasants there than will ever be 
done by Lenine, Trotsky or others 
of that stripe. 

















diced narrator at the time he took 

his pen in hand. Here are extracts from 
Gorky’s description of the workings of Bol- 
shevism: 

How is the revolution transforming the 
bitter realities of Russian life? How much 
light is it bringing into the darkened lives 
of the Russian people? 


Revolution Means Disintegration 


For the period of the revolution ten 
thousand lynchings have already been ac- 
counted for. This is how democracy is 
meting out judgment upon those who have 
in some way sinned against the new order. 

During the days of the progress of 
drunkenness human beings were shot 
down like dogs and the cold-blooded de- 
struction of human lives came to be a 
commonplace daily occurrence. 

Theft and robbery are increasing from 
day to day. The practice of the art of 
taking bribes is becoming more and more 
widely introduced and our new officials 
are already as well trained in the art as 
those who served under the Czar’s gov- 
ernment .. . and all this is done in the 
name of the “proletarian,” in the name 
of the “social revolution.” But in reality 
it represents cnly the triumph of the beast 
over man, the ascendancy of the Asiatic 
spirit which still dwells among us, the 
ugly growth upon our soul. 

All observers of the village to-day are 
unanimously of the opinion that the proc- 
ess of disintegration and demoralization 
is proceeding there with irresistible force. 
Having plundered the estates of the land- 

owners, having shared out among them- 


bors. All this must lead, and in some 
places has already led, to a war of all 
against all, and to the most senseless chaos 
and universal destruction and murder. 

The process of self-discipline among the 
masses is proceeding with gigantic strides. 
The revolutionary army garrison at Se- 
bastopol has already undertaken the last 
final struggle with the bourgeoisie. With- 
out much ado they decided simply to mas- 
sacre all the bourgeoisie who lived within 
their reach. They decided and did it. At 
first they massacred the inhabitants of 
the two most bourgeois streets in Sebas- 
topol, then the same operation, in spite of 
the resistance of the local Soviet, was ex- 
tended to Simferopol, and then the turn 
came of Eupatoria. 

Apparently similar radical methods of 
class war will soon be applied to Greater 
Russia, for we have already Mr. Bleich- 
mann (the leader of the Anarchists) ener- 
getically carrying on an agitation within 
the walls of the Petrograd Soviet in this 
sense. - 


Basis of Prosperity 


In Russia conscience is dead. The Rus- 
sian people, in fact, have lost all sense of 
right and wrong. “Pillage whatever there 
is to pillage.” Such is the motto of the 
two groups of Bolsheviki. The Red 
Guards, constituted to attack the counter- 
revolutionaries, shoot without trial any 
one whom they suspect. Pillage in all its 
forms is the only thing which is organized. 
In Petrograd every Bolshevik citizen may 
share in the spoil. The churches, mu- 


Business is the hand that feeds 


us all. Let us strengthen it, not weaken it. 





The select classes of mankind are no longer 
the governors of mankind. The fortunes of 
mankind are now in the hands of the plain 
people of the whole world. Satisfy them, and 
you have justified their confidence not only, 
but have established peace. Fail to satisfy 
them, and no arrangement that you can make 
will either set up or steady the peace of the 
world.—Woodrow Wilson. 

$4 & 

Unintentionally Germany has taught us a 
higher meaning of duty, of patroitism, and the 
sacrifices they entail. Having to face peril, 
suffering, death itself, we have reacted from 
superficial things, feelings, thoughts even, and 
live our lives among the realities, sterner, 
harsher, more primitive perhaps, but infinitely 
more important in the right conduct of ex- 
istence. We are living ina great age. Romance 
has been restored to us. Men died “for Bel- 
gium,” “for Italy,” “for France,” “for Eng- 
land,” “for America,” literally day by day, 
these heroes, these paladins of ours. May we 
not believe that this kinship of the battle line, 
where men of widely different races have 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the cause of 
liberty, is destined to endure?—Lord North- 
cliffe. » Ee 

“How much is he worth?” The time is com- 
ing when that question will not be answered in 
dollars. The people do not greatly enjoy being 
fed with the crumbs from the table of Dives. 
They are beginning to inquire more closely into © 
how the surfeit came to Dives’s table. Did he 
serve? Or was he worse than worthless to all 
—. ad ?—-Finance, Business, and the Business 
of Life. 
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Our “Successful Immigrants” Series , | 


STREET PEDDLER TO MANUFACTURER 


Epitor’s Note.—This is the fifth article 
in the series of sketches which Forbes Maga- 
zine is publishing on the careers of immi- 
grants who have been notably successful in 
this country. “Become an American, Adopt 
America Heart and Soul,’ is the advice 
given by all who have made good in a large 
way here. There is urgent need for quick- 
ening the Americanization movement among 
the millions of aliens within our shores. In 
every instance the acquiring of American 
sentiments and American ways has proved 
the cornerstone of the foreigner’s success. 


ARTICLE V. 

INETEEN cents plus an invincible de- 
N termination to win a worth-while place 

in life were the assets with which Bern- 
hard Blitzer, at the age of eighteen, faced 
America. That he has realized his dream is 
evidenced by the fact that, approximately 
thirty years from the time of his stepping on 
our shores, he is at the head of the Lightolier 
Company of New York, which recently dis- 
tributed more than $15,000 in bonuses to its 
employees, and is also president of the Associa- 
tion of Metal Products and Lighting Fixture 
Trades, an organization that maintains a wide 
field of activity throughout the metropolitan 
district. His belief in America as the Land 
of Opportunity is today as strong as when he 
landed. 

Lack of money was not Bernhard Blitzer’s 
only handicap. He did not speak a word of 
English, and the fact that he knew several 
European tongues—German, Polish, Czech and 
Ruthanian—seemed to count as nothing in a 
land where English was the language of trade. 
Moreover, he hag no acquaintance to turn to 
because from his city of Kolomea in Austria 
he was the first, so far as he knew, to brave 
the ocean to carve a niche in places unknown. 
It was not until after he had reached New 
York that he accidentally met a man whom he 
had known at home, and whose kindness is 
still counted by Mr. Blitzer as one of the things 
that contributed to his early success. This 
friend conducted a small hotel near the 
Battery, and he offered the boy a room and 
meals there until he could earn enough money 
to pay for them. 


Started on Capital of $10.10 


“I did not look on migrating to America as 
taking a chance at all,” said Mr. Blitzer with 
finality. “I had to make my way in the world 
somewhere. In America, it seemed to me, lay 
the best opportunity. In Austria I was merely 
an errand boy. I knew that the time to break 
away from my environment and to begin my 
real work in life was while I was still young. 
When a boy I was very fond of reading. I 
read anything and everything on which I could 
lay my hands; and it was through reading 
about America and what men had accomplished 
here that I decided on America as the place 
where I would go to make my fortune.” 

Stimulated by the kindness of his friend and 
by his own ambition he immediately sought a 
means of livelihood. By pawning for $10.10 
his gold ring he was able to buy a small stock 
of suspenders, which he peddled through the 
streets. The difficulty of disposing of his 
wares without having knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language may be imagined. Yet, un- 
daunted, the young foreigner went on his way, 
sold his first stock at a profit, put the money 
into more suspenders and sold them. He com- 
tinued selling his goods through the streets 





Pawned. Ring to Buy a Supply 
of Suspenders—Conceived 
an Opportunity 
By.GRACE BARTLETT 


until he advanced to the dignity of peddler 
merchant—that is, he had made enough money 
to buy a small cart in which to carry his 
merchandise, and could afford to hire a man 
at a dollar a day to push it for him while he 
undertook to persuade possible purchasers of 
the value of his merchandise. Long before 
this he had paid back his friend for his board 
and lodging; also he had mastered the Eng- 
lish language. * 

“T read, read, read all the time,” Mr. Blitzer 
said in explaining his difficulties in this regard. 
“Without the knowledge of English I knew 
that I could not get very far; so to learn it 
thoroughly was one of the first things that I 
set out to do. I read English papers, English 
books, read everything, and associated with 
persons who spoke English rather than with 
those who spoke languages with which I was 
familiar. 

“That is one danger for the foreigner com- 
ing to America. It is natural for him to want 
to seek his own people and to associate with 
them at least in his leisure hours; but he will 
never get ahead very fast if he does. Success 
for the foreigner depends, even as it does 
among Americans, on the individual. If a man, 
for instance, comes to this country, works in 
the daytime and in his after hours frequents 
only the coffee houses of his countrymen, or 
their society, he will probably find at the end 
of three or four years that he is no farther on 
than when he came; perhaps he will even find 
that he is a little behind. 

“America is always ready and willing to 
help the foreigner if he is willing to make an 
effort. It is in the very nature of the Ameri- 
can race to wish to help one who helps him- 
self, and this is just as true of those who are 





BERNHARD BLITZER 


born in other countries as of native Americans. 
It rests with the man himself. If he wishes 
to make good there is no place in which he 
can more surely do so than right in this 
country if he will only exert himself in the 
right way. He will find on all sides persons 
who are not only willing, but eager to be of 
assistance to him. The American people are 
very generous in this matter.” 

Always looking for a stepping-stone to 
success he discovered one through his habit of 
continually reading English. In his daily 
perusal of the paper he spied an advertisement 
that afforded him his longed-for opportunity 
to abandon his peddling, and that proved the 
first decided advance toward his goal. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of New 





York advertised for a man who could speak 
several of the languages that would reach the 
vast body of Poles, Austrians and people from 
the states that now form Czecho-Slovia, many 
of whose citizens were living in New York. 
The company at that time was very different 
from the Consolidated Gas Company of today. 
Other companies now merged with it, among 
them the Equitable, the Amsterdam and the 
Central, were then separate enterprises, and 
each was fighting for control of the gas busi- 
ness. Various and devious were the means 
employed to win over the customers of rivals. 
One company would volunteer to install a 
stove free of charge; another would make a 
like offer in regard to the lighting of homes or 
the installation of a meter. Twenty-five years 
ago there was no system of deposit on the part 
of the applicant for gas, so that it was quite 
possible for a family to have a meter installed, 
use the gas for a time, and then move to 
another neighborhood, leaving absolutely no 
trace of their whereabouts. 


Opened Gas Fixture Business 


The losses to the gas companies in conse- 
quence were enormous, particularly as the 
collector of these “final bills” was usually 
unable to speak anything except English. His 
arrival at a.home from which the tenant had 
vanished meant, nine times out of ten, that 
the search would have to be abandoned right 
there. The collector had not the one necessary 
means—knowledge of the language of these 
people—to enable him to trace the delinquents 
to their new abode. Therein lay Mr. Blitzer’s 
big opportunity. With those languages and 
their dialects he had been familiar from child- 
hood, and although he had mastered English 
he had not forgotten the tongues of his earlier 
days. His application for the position met 
with instant acceptance. 

Into his.new work Bernhard Blitzer put his 
full energy; in fact, he put into it almost 
too much energy. Though he succeeded in 
reducing his company’s losses from 28 per 
cent. to 9 per cent. he had also reduced his 
own strength to such an extent that he suffered 
a complete breakdown. 

Another man with less self-confidence might 
have taken this as a warning that his future 
business life would have to be conducted along 
very careful lines, with the expenditure of a 
minimum of strength. In other words, he 
would have become a mediocrity, if not a 
failure. This is how Mr. Blitzer analyzed his 
position: 

“When I was recuperating from my illness 
I reviewed my work since I had come to Amer- 
ica and especially since I had been with the 
gas company. I had acq@ired more education, 
more business knowledge; but it seemed to 
me that I was not getting anywhere. Then 
and there I resolved that I would go into busi- 
ness for myself just as soon as I was able to 
go into business at all. 

“While going from house to house in collect- 
ing gas bills, tracing persons first to this 
neighborhood and then to that, I had oppor- 
tunity of noticing how many houses, especially 
on the East Side, had very poor lighting facili- 
ties. Twenty-five years ago the average small 
apartment house or tenement was still illumi- 
nated by lamps and candles. I had long since 
seen that gas and electricity would, sooner or 
later, have to be installed; and I decided to be 
on hand, even ahead of time, to supply, at a 
reasonable price, good fixtures. I reasoned 


(Continued on page 780) 
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In its ability to haul raw materials from imaccessible districts, the motor truck has proved itself of invaluable assistance to industry, 
° 


MOTOR TRUCKS TAPPING NEW WEALTH 


cent. of the world’s population and owns 

but 7 per cent. of the land, yet we pro- 
duce 70 per cent. of the copper, 66 per cent. of 
the oil, 75 per cent. of the corn, 60 per cent. 
of the cotton, 33 per cent. of the silver, 52 per 
cent. of the coal, 40 per cent. of the iron and 
steel, 20 per cent. of the gold, 85 per cent. of 
the autos and trucks, and operate 40 per cent. 
of the world’s railroads. 

Much of the credit of this production goes 
to our unequalled railroad systems. 

Other countries perhaps have-as great de- 
posits, other countries have as fertile soil and 
as great forests, but without the railroads they 
cannot develop properly. Our railroads have 
enabled us to capitalize our abundance of raw 
materials. 

Yet with all the greatness of our railroads, 
many uneconomic methods have been prac- 
ticed for years, because they were considered 
a necessary. But it is now being shown that 
these practices are not necessary after all. 

“No railroad ever built a spur-or feeder 
line that paid; they are only an expense,” said 
a well-known official connected with the 
Michigan Central Lines. 

The cost of labor, materials, grading, rails, 
ties and other necessities, and the occasional 
cost of maintenance, is almost prohibitive, yet 
the feeder or spur line has until recently been 
considered absolutely essential. 

Let us see why this was so. One of the 
railroad’s greatest benefits is the bringing in 
of raw materials to the manufacturing centers. 
We have always considered the railroad more 
or less from the standpoint of a transportation 
method for the distributing of the articles of 
commerce, the manufactured product. This is, 
indeed, one of the important duties performed 
by the lines; but before the finished product 
becomes a reality to be distributed, the raw 
materials must be brought in to the manufac- 
turer. 

The railroads have brought in from the 
mountain districts- coal, and ores of various 
kinds; from the vast western plains, grains; 
from the northwestern district, lumber and 
ores. Yet with the railroads doing their ut- 
most, the resources of the United States have 
not been developed as they should. Hundreds 
of districts have been passed by because of 
seeming inaccessibility to the railroads. 

Wherever possible the railroads have laid 
their “spur” track to the raw material districts, 
even though practically all such lines have been 
laid at a loss. Such lines have always been 
known as “feeder” or “spur” lines, as their 
only value was in producing the loads to be 
hauled on the main lines. There are numerous 
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How They Prove Important Ally 
to Industry and Also 
to the Railroads 


By NORMAN BRUCE 


districts not yet opened to industry by the rail- 
roads just because the great expense, or the 
seeming impossibility, of bringing the raw 
materials to the main line by means of these 
“feeders” made it inadvisable. 

But there was a solution of this problem: 
the motor truck. 

Once again we can “blame the war” for 
arousing the railroad men to a realization of 
the value of the motor truck as an ally. The 
full import of the motor truck’s ability to 
assist industry in this way is not yet realized. 
However, some progress has been made. A 
few illustrations will show what various rail- 
roads are doing and will give some indication 
of future possibilities. 

The San Diego and Southeastern of Califor- 
nia purchased two trucks over a year ago for 
this express purpose. One is used almost ex- 
clusively on a wood haul, bringing the cord 
wood from the mountains and making an aver- 
age of 100 miles daily. The other is used for 
hauling miscellaneous freight—for instance, 
bringing in boxes of honey. Thus these trucks 
have opened up some of the neglected parts 
of this country. 


Opened Up New Districts 


In the extreme northern end of Idaho, near 
the Canadian border, a very-rich vein of ore 
containing a large per cent. of silver and lead 
was uncovered. The mine was situated upon 
the very steepest mountain so that a spur line 
would have proven decidedly expensive, and 
would really have been an engineering feat to 
build. Instead, four motor trucks were put 
to work, hauling the heavy ore down the 
mountain side on a zig-zag trail so narrow and 
with turns so sharp that it was necessary to 
pull ahead as far as possible, then back into 
special “banks” to make the turns. Under 
these conditions the ore has been brought to 
the main line of the Great Northern Railroad 
at very reasonable cost. It is taken from Bon- 
ner’s Ferry to Salt Lake City by the railroad. 

One of the illustrations of the economy of 
motor trucks as feeders comes from the South. 
Near Mortons Gap, Hopkins County, Ken- 
tucky, a number of coal mines, all good pro- 
ducers, are located. Several were so located 
that only a short spur was necessary for the 
L. & 7]. main line. Then the cars were loaded 


by means of the mine dump cars on a narrow 
gauge track. But two mines owned by the 
Dixie Bee Line Coal Company and O’Bryant 
Browning and Medlock, were almost a mile 
and a half from the railroad. They were 
classed as “wagon” mines because their coal 
was hauled to the spur in wagons, a very slow 
and expensive method. When war work tied 
up the railroad so much that cars were at a 
premium, the Fuel Administration ordered that 
no more cars be furnished the wagon mines. 
To put a spur line through the mines was in- 
advisable, although the two were capable of 
producing from 90 to 100 tons of coal every 
six hours without effort—and the coal was 
badly needed. 

The motor truck solved the difficulty. Each 
mine purchased a two-ton Federal truck. 
Within a few days the Fuel Administration and 
railroad officials were satisfied that these mines 
should be given their quota, one car each per 
day. 

Since June of last year each truck has 
worked every day loading a 45-ton gondola in 
six hours and a 55-ton car in eight hours. 
During June, 21 cars, aggregating 1,000 tons, 
were loaded by the Dixie Bee Line truck alone, 
which is nearly double the output by the teams. 
According to careful records kept by G. E. 
Henry, Secretary of this company, loading by 
the motor truck method is cheaper than by the 
tramroads of the larger mines or by the horse 
and wagon method. 

In less than ten months this truck will pay 
for itself in savings effected. But this is a 
small item compared with the great benefit to 
the country. These trucks alone have given 
to industry 12,600 tons of coal (to Jan. 1) 
that would otherwise have remained unmined. 
Had cars been secured as fast as loaded, 17,500 
tons could have been produced. 

But the biggest item is that these trucks 
have proven decisively that the old uneconomic 
method of building spur lines has not justi- 
fied the expense and are about to be discarded. 
The motor truck has a definite place as a 
feeder to the big railroads that have brought 
the United States from: thirteen Colonies to 
the greatest nation in the world in industry. 

In this post-war period, the industries of 
the United States are going to meet greater 
competition than ever before in the foreign 
markets and even in our home markets. These 
motor truck feeder lines will open up a wealth 
of raw materials which have been held back 
by inadequate railroad facilities and because 
the cost of hauling to the railroads by teams 
made it impossible to sell the raw materials 
at a figure permitting the manufacturer to 
meet competitive markets. 
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The Railroads’ New Ally—the Motor Trtick 
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A serious difficulty confronted the Dixie Bee Line 
Coal Company of Morton’s Gap, Ky. The Fuel 
Administration having ordered the railroads to 
furnish no more cars to “wagon” coal mines, that 
is, those located at a distance from the railroad, it 
looked as if the mine would have to be closed. 
The purchase of a 2-ton Federal truck solved the 
problem, and has proved to be a saving in actual 
cash over the wagon loading. Teams loaded a car 
for 00 cents per ton—$30 per car. The motor truck 
loads for $11.43 per car, including all items. lso, 
since the truck enables the company to load a car 
promptly, there has not been any further trouble in 
securing the pro rata share of cars from the railroad. 
ther mines have followed the Dixie Company's lead, 
with equally profitable results. 
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How It Will Work Out 





GERMAN TRADE BOYCOTT IMPOSSIBLE 


here and in Great Britain on the sub- 

ject of German trade and goods. Peo- 
ple have confused the temporary and the 
permanent. For the duration of the war it 
was both unpatriotic and illegal to trade with 
Germany, because all such trade gave aid and 
comfort to our enemies. But after the sign- 
ing of the peace treaty trading with Ger- 
many will no longer be considered either un- 
patriotic or improper. 

Treaties of peace always restore interna- 
tional commerce, no matter how bitter the war 
hatreds may have been. It was on March 4, 
1789, that George Washington, who had so 
bitterly fought Great Britain, became Presi- 
dent of the United States; and in 1795, the 
first year for which statistics are available, our 
imports from Great Britain were $30,792,215, 
whereas our grand total imports were only 
$69,756,268. After the Napoleonic wars the 
hatred between Great Britain and France was 
about as bitter as it could be, and yet during 
the five years 1816 to 1821 Great Britain an- 
nually imported $3,600,000 of merchandise from 
France, and exported $6,500,000 to her. France 
justly hated Germany for the unprovoked at- 
tack of 1871 and the larceny of Alsace-Lor- 
raine; but immediately after the war she be- 
gan carrying on more foreign trade with Ger- 
many than with any other nation or country 
in the world with the single exceptions of 
Great Britain and Belgium. - 

Admittedly, a boycott of German goods 
would be a well-deserved punishment for the 
crimes of this war; but such a boycott will 
never actually occur on any large scale, for 
very practical reasons. 

Each of our European allies is depending in 
no small degree upon the German indemnity 
payments to bring prosperity to itself; and 
the indemnity has to be paid in goods, since 
there is nothing else in which it can be paid. 
Four-fifths of the French indemnity to Ger- 
many was paid in goods, and the other fifth 
in specie; but the German indemnity will be 
so large that probably less than a tenth of 
it can be paid in specie. So it is that all na- 
tions in order to receive their indemnity pay- 
ments will soon be cultivating German trade. 


Eager to Resume Business With Germany 


Of course, any indemnity which we may re- 
ceive from Germany will probably not much 
exceed the value of American ships and car- 
goes which have been sunk; and this is a trivial 
sum as compared with either the total Ger- 
man indemnity, or the total capital employed 
in American industry. Yet several important 
classes of American people will be eager for 
the German trade as soon as it becomes no 
longer unpatriotic or illegal to engage in it. 
The West will want to sell grain and provis- 
ions to the Central Powers, while the South 
will be anxious to sell them cotton, and Mich- 
igan, Montana and Arizona will be eager to 
sell copper. 

What then, is Germany’s foreign trade, and 
what share shall we have in it? ' 

The latest available figures covering German 
trade with the entire world are those of the 
calendar year 1912, which were as follows: 


M te nonsense has been talked both 


German German 
Countries Imports from Exports to 
TIE NEES os. oins occa cccwe 77,800,000 $166,000,000 

tl axe cac a Cock eanee 600, 161,800; 
United Kingdom ............ 200,700,000 276,300,000 
Austria-Hungary. .... . 197,500,000 246,400,000 
WIE ok oa sani cce acca 131,400,000 164,100,000 
Netherlands. ......... 100,000 144,800,000 
Belgium. ..... 000,000 117,400,000 





British India................ 126,900,000 25,600,000 


Illuminating Article Telling 
What Has Happened and 
Outlining Future 


By PAUL CLAY 
Forbes Economic Analyst 








Switzerland. ................ 49,100,000 123,900,000 
Argentina......... 7,000, 
AUBURN... . os. 65,800,000 800, 
SET fxd). aaactoic cute. oe sein 74,600,000 45,900,000 
British West Africa......... 28,200,000 3,600,000 
RARER IP RIAE Sate Seer ae 49,900,000 26,700,000 
|” SAREE SSS ae Feline Aa 7,400, 19,500,000 
Denmark. Saba 48,100,000 60,500,000 
Dutch East Indies........... 51,100,000 17,700,000 
MIN ai ts Beak cobs staan edee 26,600,000 9,100,000 
| COEEENEEER OP Shree deere rae 72,800,000 95,500,000 
MM, 5/5, 5,554 aealek ened aes 10,300,000 26,300; 
PAE: 4:5, « x BARD RLL LOR TON 15,200,000 34,400,000 
Roumania. ................. 32,900,000 31,300,000 
BUS. 0. 5 csc ak og en Care 45,200,000 900, 
EIR SS ca aan otha ea cecos 900, 47,000,000 
Turkey. . os ccccccsccccccsccs §«=©GOROD 627 eee 
DMR: civccaxedends $2,623,041 ,000 $2,165,688,000 


Herein we see that before the war Germany 
did more trading in the United States than 








THESE WILL BENEFIT 


T is easy to see, therefore, that trade 

with Germany will soon be not only 
resumed, but cultivated; and now is the 
time for those of our industries and 
people who are concerned in this trade 
to begin to make plans for it. Some of 
the persons who have a business inter- 
est in it. are: 

Investors in typewriter companies; 

Packing house companies ; 

Oil and fertilizer companies ; 

Copper companies ; 

Laborers employed by all 
groups of companies. 

All the people who live in our great 
seaport cities, such as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New 
Orleans. These seaports obtain much 
of their prosperity through foreign 
trade. . 


these 








with any other country. Even Russia was only 
a close second, although Russian commerce 
has almost no outlet except through Germany. 
The United Kingdom ranked third, Austria 
fourth, and France fifth. 

Why was there so much business between 
ourselves and Germany? 

It was not because of the German popula- 
tion of the United States, for that population 
represented only 9 per cent. of our total. Be- 
sides, Germany does not need American beer, 
chemicals and delicatessen goods, and she is 
too far away to lunch in “American” restau- 
rants. It was not because of tender bonds of 
sympathy; for if commerce followed sym- 
pathies she would have bought her goods from 
Austria instead of America, and she would not 
have obtained nearly 8 per cent. of her total 
imports from the United Kingdom. Indeed, 
16 per cent. of her imports came from the 
British Empire. 

There is only one explanation of the vast 
commerce between America and Germany; 
and this is that each produced what the other 


needed. 


. cheaper labor. 


It is an old truism that commerce 
follows the flag; but that old truism is no 
longer true. Trade has not followed the flag 
since the days when the British Navy drove 
the Spanish marauders from the high seas, and 
when Thomas Jefferson led the world in using 
the naval power of the United States to clear 
the seas of the Mohammedan pirates. Ever 
since John Bull and Uncle Sam established the 
freedom of the seas, international trade has 
followed only one thing, and this has always 
been the material interests of the traders. 
Commerce has merely saluted the flag on the 
way, and has forgotten its sympathies and its 
hatreds, in its consistent pursuit of profits. 
So it must always be as long as the freedom 
of the seas endures. 


Germany Still a Strong Competitor 


That the United States and Germany did so 
much business together merely because each 
produced what the other wanted is clearly 
shown by the lists of the principal articles 
which each bought from the other. The last 
calendar year wherein trade was uninterrupted 
by war was 1913, and the commerce between 
the two countries then consisted mainly of the 
following articles. 


Imports 
From Total 
Articles Germany Imports 
Pieh NR oe cin asin haaieninds $2,035,374 $35,053,730 
Coal tar dyes and colors..... 5,777,611 7,111, 
EGR: POE oc crceae sconces 030, 34,231,253 
Earthenware and Chinaware. 3,936,625 10,608,998 
PARES cant Sala taasusewseces 692, 18,828,271 
Puce, UNENORBER 5.06 5c ce cnsicce 4,997,778 14,079,764 
Oe eS ee 2,519,171 7,802,234 
nS ere eer roe 656,152 21,238,049 
TRGRGRMBWEE. fiiciassccsscbue ses 4,269,594 76,820,739 
Paper and manufactures..... 1,326,323 6,108,747 
GEE MONOD: 56ssc0cnerdionccaees 1,074,474 5,745,853 
Whe acu ticrcccivessacmeaasacn 1,275,865 46,900,314 


These include about all the articles of which 
Germany formerly sold us more than a mil- 
lion dollars worth per annum. Those for 
which we were most dependent upon her were 
coal tar dyes, laces, earthenware and furs. In 
all of these we have developed other sources 
of supply, but in many of them Germany still 
occupies a very strong competitive position. 
Her costs of production have not increased as 
much during the war as have those of British 
and American factories; and even before the 
war her costs were lower than ours on a 
number of important articles. Especially did 
she have an advantage in costs in the chemical 
and dye industries. 

In all of these sulphuric acid is one of the 
principal raw materials; and before the war 
the German cost of producing this acid was 
about 10 or 15 per cent. lower than our cost, 
mainly because of her proximity to the very 
rich Spanish pyrite mines, and because of her 
In the German chemical fac- 
tories there were as an average about one 
university-trained chemist to every forty work 
people. Consequently she produced about 90 
per cent. of the world’s dyes, and her chemical 
industries were so efficiently operated that 
they made larger profits than those of any 
other country. 

In 1906, 143 limited liability chemical com- 
panies paid average dividends of 15 per cent.; 
in 1911, 85 such companies having a capital of 
$97,340,000 paid dividends of 17.3 per cent.; 
in 1912 on a capital of $101,195,000 they paid 
dividends of 18 per cent. In the same years, 
1911 and 1912, the exceedingly prospérous Gen- 
eral Chemical Co. was able to earn only 16.2 
and 15.9 per cent., even on its preferred stock. 
Probably the German costs of production in the 
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chemical and dye industries are now at least 
25 per cent. below our costs; and she still 
possesses the fundamental advantages of cheap 
Spanish pyrites and cheap labor. 

In the cases of laces, earthenware, dressed 
furs and drygoods, her cheap labor is the par- 
amount factor. In these, wages dominate the 
cost of production, and-even if this were her 
only advantages, she could still produce these 
articles more cheaply than any other country 
in the world. But another importaut ad- 
vantage which she possesses is her great sys- 
tem of technical education. The German is 
not an inventor, but an imitator. But he was 
the first to realize the commercial advantage 
of science, and to develop a nation-wide system 
of almost compulsory technical education. 
Consequently the German factories are better 
supplied with technical experts working at 
moderate salaries than are any other factories 
in the world. This is the sort of system of 
production against which we must soon 
compete. 

Yet the surest proof that we shall soon be 
importing a large volume of goods from Ger- 
many is that she must sell them to us in order 
to be able to buy our farm products and raw 
materials. Some of these she can do without, 
but others she cannot. Her proximity to the 
great Russian and Roumanian oil fields gives 
her an independent supply of petroleum pro- 
ducts; but she cannot do without American 
copper and cotton, and it is extremely incon- 
venient for her to get along without our 
breadstuffs, provisions, skins, leather goods 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Ftv the facts of the situation 
there are some obvious conclu- 
sions to be drawn. One is that a few 
of our infant industries which have 
grown up during the war are in need 
of special tariff protection if they are 
to prosper when they begin to compete 
with old and fully matured German 
industries. Directly or indirectly the 
re-entry of Germany into the world’s 
foreign commerce will tend to increase 
the competition in wood pulp, paper, 
cotton and linen goods, finished leather 
yoods, china ware and pottery, chemi- 
cals and dyes, iron and steel, and a 
number of other articles. The greatest 
advantage which we may expect from 
this commerce is that we should sell 
to Germany about twice as much as we 
buy from her, as we did before the 
war. Our sales of cotton, provisions, 
breadstuffs and machinery should be 
especially large. 








and tobacco. 
endar year 1913 were as follows: 


Our exports to her for the cal- 
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; Exportsto Total 

_ Articles # Germany Exports 
Agricultural implements .... $3,775,643 $35,453,643 
DMCA cheus Sc cacqutus an 3,552,638 26,515,146 

WHOM 3.3.00. 12,505,592 ,098, 
Copper ..... 47,419,150 143,353,703 

CE. Sac 575,488, 
Fertilizers ..... ia 3,018,457 11,663,335 
EE PCa re 1,439,815 5,551,208 
Furs and skins 665,889 17,287,029 
Metal working machinery... 68 15,558,212 
Typewriters ....... 1,053,143 11,054,397 
Glazed kid ....... 3,104,112 17,688,101 
Boots and shoes . 1,433,275 18,423,407 
AS [ae ee 19,862,405 60,664,940 
PD nas urine oes 3,328,494 13,562,585 
Turpentine 1,379,684 8,158,198 
Cottonseed oil ... 4,750,872 13,735,835 
Illuminating oil .. 4,525,858 - 72,042,107 
Lubricating oil 3,666,514 29,606,549 
MI iocue aks sic cs cases 3,972,062 52,937,894 
ee See 2,085,956 63,414,049 


Germany’s foremost industry is importing 

raw, crude or semi-finished materials from 
other countries, making them into finished 
goods, and exporting the goods. Of her 34,- 
000,000 working people, including employers 
and salaried men, about 16,000,000 are engaged 
in manufacturing, mining and trade. 
‘ Some of our manufactured products she 
needs as much as our raw materials. In no 
other country can she obtain an equally cheap 
supply of equally good agricultural imple- 
ments. Our typewriters are necessary to the 
conduct of her business, and she requires our 
metal working machinery to carry on her vast 
business in steel and iron and products thereof. 
The conclusions to’ be drawn are presented on 
this page. 


How $2.26 Wheat Could Help Victory Loan 


CONDITION exists between the Gov- 
A ernment and the agricultural class of 

the country whereby the Government, 
looking solely to the farmers’ welfare, guar- 
anteed them on their wheat production $2.26 
per bushel, extending to the product of the 
crop of 1919. 

This guarantee was given at a time when 
the date of the end of the war could not be 
foreseen. It was given with an American lib- 
erality which took no account of the possibility 
of a, sudden ending of the war which would 
release great wheat supplies known to exist 
in Canada, Australia, Argentina and even In- 
dia and Russia. It was known that immense 
stocks existed, held back only by interrupted 
ocean transportation, now speedily being 
rectified. 

Of all the products of this country, the gua- 
antee applied to wheat alone. No other tiller 
of American soil but the wheat farmer is 
guaranteed a price. This price is high and 
also far-reaching, because it runs into a season 
months and months beyond the cessation of 
the war. It covers a time when the belligerent 
countries of Europe will be in brisk competi- 
tion with one another raising wheat for con- 
sumption and sale at much less than half 
the American guaranteed price. 


U. S. Farmer Well Protected 


Under this stimulus, what will this country 
produce? Careful estimates of trustworthy 
authorities fix the total wheat acreage at 75,- 
000,000, with a crop running possibly as high as 
1,200,000,000 bushels, which, of course, in- 
cludes the spring wheat yield not yet planted. 

It has been said there is no industry which 
recovers so quickly from depression as does 
agriculture. Every step in agriculture in this 
country confirms the truth of this statement. 
With the wheat guarantee, the value of every 
cereal of the farm is affected. Every edible 
grain, to a degree, is a substitute. Give Ger- 
many rye bread and she will do without wheat. 
Therefore, a wheat guarantee is a grain guar- 





By JOHN MUIR 


New York Chairman of Baby Bond Committee, 
Second Liberty Loan 


antee, and the farmer becomes the best pro- 
tected man in the nation. 

According to the statement of the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, the average price 
of wheat to the farmer on July 1, 1914, was 
76.9c. per bushel and the price of cotton 12.4c. 
per pound. Today the price of wheat to the 
farmer is guaranteed at $2.26 per bushel, an 
advance of 194% over July 1, 1914. The same 
percentage advance in cotton today would 
make the price 36.45 per pound. 

If the guarantee on wheat did not exist, 
American wheat would come into market com- 
petition with foreign wheat at an estimate 
much less than half the guaranteed $2.26 per 
bushel. With the guarantee, the American 
farmer can look tranquilly upon any competi- 
tion. This tranquillity will last as long as the 
guarantee lasts; but in the meantime all Eu- 
ropean agricultural sections will be stimulated 
to a production which may permanently dim- 
inish export demand when the guarantee ends. 

Of all classes in this country, it is the farmer 
alone whose prosperity has Governmental 
guarantee for two years. 

Whatever may have been the response of 
the country’s agricultural regions to the past 
Liberty Loans, it would seem, in view of the 
circumstances. outlined above, that in the case 
of the fifth Liberty Loan the farmer’s par- 
ticipation should be very materially increased. 

We hear on all sides that it is the banks 
which must, mainly, take the next issue of 
bonds. aaa 

In comparison with the people who live in 
the cities and towns and work for wages and 
salaries, the farmers have not borne their share 
in Liberty Bond subscriptions. 

The small investor was more diligently cul- 
tivated amongst wage earners. He was more 
accessible. The Partial Payment Plan was 
better suited to his manner of payment and 


habits. The farmer receiving his money at 
harvesting periods was not always in touch 
with a Liberty Loan campaign. 

Between the wage earner and the farmer, 
.the first, less able financially, has been over- 
solicited and the farmer, amply able, and now 
overwhelmed with good fortune, is lax and 
neglected. 

Should it not, under this immense good for- 
tune which has come so- suddenly to the 
farmer, be his privilege and duty, and should 
it not be forcibly presented to him that he will 
be expected to subscribe to the fifth Liberty 
Loan to the value of his excess wheat money 
return? 


. Duty to Subscribe to Loan 


Every surplus dollar he receives for his 
wheat should be turned into Liberty Bonds. If 
he turned his total wheat proceeds into Liberty 
Bonds he would be paying for them at less 
than 50c. on the dollar. 

Here is a conservative estimate of guar- 
anteed wheat volume and value: 

Total product of winter and. 


RO NO inc oceans rains 1,200,000,000 bushels 
Surplus exportable wheat of 

gathered crop after deduct- 

ing home consumption ...... 250,000,000 “ 

Total 1,450,000,000 “ 

at $2.26 per bushel.............. $3,277,000,000 
Estimate of Governmental 

guaranteed profit 1,450,000,000 

bu. at $1.25 ....ceccccon.sseeee $1,812,000,000 


‘This guaranteed profit should be turned into 
fifth Liberty Loan Bonds. 





You cannot trade with a man who suspects 
you. You cannot establish commercial and in- 
dustrial relations with those who do not trust 
you. Good will is the forerunner of trade. 
Good will is the foundation of trade, and trade 
is the great amicable instrument of the world 
on that account. 
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UCCESS in future is to be for the demo- 
S cratic. 

Mankind is being knit closer together, 
and big achievements are to be possible only 
for the individual or the enterprise which is in 
tune with democracy, with brotherhood, with 
the spirit of helpfulness. 

No corporation today wants an autocratic 
president or general manager, or even an auto- 
cratic superintendent or foreman. Neither 
the public nor the workmen will submit to 
autocracy without ultimately paying the auto- 
crat back, with interest. 

In the past our giants often were overbear- 
ing, arrogant, inconsiderate of the public. 

Hereafter a man or organization must have 
the indorsement of the public before things of 
the first magnitude can be accomplished. 

No man, no corporation can permanently 
succeed in this republic if he or it has excited 
nothing but illwill, distrust and suspicion, for, 
sooner or later, the public’s will can be written 
into the statute book and enforced. 

There is no room for another Morgan or 
another Harriman in America today. They 
acted autocratically, without bothering to win 
public approval of their acts. Since their day 
the whole atmosphere has undergone a change. 
The public now rules. 

Therefore, one key to success from now on 
will be the possession of democracy of heart, 
genuine, innate democracy of spirit, not merely 
a put-on show of democratic manners and de- 
portment, not merely a democratic mask, but 
a democratic soul. 

To win any large success you must win the 
public. 

Bluff, bluster, bullying no longer go. In 
these changed days workers will not submit 
to being bossed by a httle or a big tyrant— 
they will “get even” in one way or another. 

For responsible positions the type of man 
now in demand is the true-blue democrat, the 
man who knows how to handle other men 
amicably and successfully, the man who can 
inspire among workers a desire to give him the 
best in them, the man who feels that he is 
brother to every one of his fellowmen and 
cannot do other than mete out to them at 
least a square deal. 

Leadership used to mean autocracy. 

Leadership hereafter will mean democracy. 

The Kaiser and his empire fell because he 
ruled with a rod of iron, because he drove and 
did not lead. 

Woodrow Wilson’s unparalleled power in 
the world today lies in his democracy, in his 


espousal of fair dealing between man and man, 
between nation and nation. He has the people 
on his side because the people feel that he is 
on their side. They see in him the incarnation 
of democracy. They see in him the twentieth 
century apostle of “Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity.” 

The greatest Name in all history was the 
world’s greatest democrat.” He was “the 
Friend of sinners.” He associated with horny- 
handed fishermen. He sought out the com- 
pany of children. He rendered unto Caesar 
the things that were Caesar’s—but refused to 
worship autocracy. Christ’s whole life was a 
perfect exemplification of democracy. 

Again, why has the whole world paid such 
tribute to the late Theodore Roosevelt? Did 
he not win his way to the hearts of men 
everywhere, of all classes, by his unaffected, 
unassumed through and through democracy, 
his consuming sense of kinship with men of 
every rank? Roosevelt was as much at home 
with John L. Sullivan, the pugilist, as with 
the kings of Europe, as much at home with a 
colored body-servant as with the foremost 
figures in our land, because in his eyes a man’s 
worth consisted not in what he had, but in 
what he was. Roosevelt felt that “the man’s 
the gowd (gold) for a’ that.” 

Our largest corporations no longer will 
elect as their heads incompetents bearing 
plutocratic names, but elect, rather, men who 
have risen from the ranks by sheer industry 
and merit, who can command the respect of 
those over whom they are pla¢ed in authority. 

James A. Farrell, president of the greatest 
corporation in the world, was one day visiting 
one of the company’s mines when he was told 
he must not venture down the shaft because 
certain dangerous conditions existed below. 
“Aren’t there men working in there?” asked 
Mr. Farrell. “Yes,” he was told. “Very well,” 
replied Mr. Farrell, “if it is right for the men 
to be there it is all right for me to go in.” 
And he went. 

Oftener than once Coleman du Pont, al- 
thought the millionaire owner of street rail- 
ways, jumped aboard a car and started collect- 
ing fares when mishaps overtook conductors. 
~ We all know that the secret of Schwab’s 
success lies largely in his unadulterated dem- 
ocracy and bonhomie. 

Henry L. Doherty, whose career is without 
parallel in this country, is today as democratic 
as when he sold newspapers on the street to 
eke out a frugal existence. 

The most influential man in the whole of 
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Central America is Minor C. Keith, the builder 
of Costa Rica’s wonderful railroad, the trans- 
former of jungles into gigantic fruit gardens 
and the projector of the Pan-American Rail- 
way. When Mr. Keith visits these tropical 
countries, a holiday is declared because the 
natives insist upon turning out en masse to 
greet him. They feel instinctively that he is 
a democrat, that he is as one of them, their 
elder brother. 

The truly great are almost always simple. 

Airs are oftenest put on by those who, con- 
scious that they do not amount to very much, 
are fearful lest other people be not impressed 
by their stature. 

A sense of worthiness, a deep feeling of duty 
well and honestly done, begets, not pride, but 
humility when recognition is expressed. 

The twenty-four carat democrat gets along 
well with other people. He is willing to give 
as much as he gets. He is at least as careful 
of the rights of others as of his own rights. 
He does not seek to hold himself aloof as a 
very superior person. . 

More and more as civilization advances 
teamwork and teamworkers become necessary. 

The autocrat is not a teamworker. 

The democrat is a teamworker. 

A young man today may possess the wis- 
dom of Solomon and the strength of Thor, yet 
if he be not a teamworker, the discriminating 
employer will have nothing to do with him 
or for him. 

The day of one-man businesses is over. True, 
nearly every great business owes its incep- 
tion and early growth to some towering giant, 
but no large concern can be run by one man; 
it can be run only by numbers of men acting 
in harmony, doing teamwork. 

From the strictly business point of view, 
therefore, it is in the highest degree wise for 
a young man, or any other man, to cultivate a 
spirit of genuine democracy. 

More. Socially the autocrat is likewise pass- 
ing from favor. And, what is more moment- 
ous, the autocrat is not likely to experience 
very much joy in living under the new at- 
mosphere which the war has generated. 

After all, the only thing that makes life 
worthwhile is our associations with our fellow 
mortals. We cannot do very much that is 
worth doing for ourselves except through do- 
ing something with and for others. Prayers 
unaccompanied by service to man are insults 
to the Lord. 

You cannot be a thoroughbred today with- 
out being a democrat. 
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BIG INTERNATIONAL EVENTS PENDING 


HE League of Nations which President 

Wilson proposes is of far greater scope 

than an organization merely to insure the 
world against further wars. Back of this is an 
altruistic plan of co-operation between the na- 
tions in the economic field, through which the 
lever of power can be exercised against an un- 
ruly nation with a force equaling that of a mili- 
tary machine, while at the same time bringing 
prosperity to the world and making peace more 
certain. 

The adoption of a formula for this League 
of Nations before the peace conference pro- 
ceeds to the actual terms of the treaty is the 
logical and safe manner of conducting the dis- 
cussion about the peace table, as seen by the 
members of the American delegation, and the 
greater the readiness with which an agree- 
ment is reached upon the proposed league, 
leaving the way open for the consideration of 
actual peace terms, the sooner President Wil- 
son will be able to return to the United States. 
Definite steps must be taken, the President 
feels, before his return. If necessary he will 
delay his departure until the last moment 
before coming back to the closing sessions of 
Congress. It is highly probable that an extra 
session will be called, but in any event the 
President will return to France in the early 
spring to confer again with the allied leaders 
regarding the final draft of the treaty. 


Economists Arranging Trade Relations 


The League to Enforce Peace in the World, 
which is proposed at Paris, provides for com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputed questions 
before an international tribunal, which shall 
render its verdict within a year. During this 
time of investigation and discussion nations 
involved in the dispute are pledged to make 
no hostile preparations. It is believed that 
deliberation for a year will convince the people 
of any nation that there are better and less 
costly ways of solving disputes than to plunge 
into war; but should there be any defiance of 
the tribunal’s decree the disciplinary action of 
the majority will be exercised. The plan out- 
lined is not the outgrowth of the world war 
alone. In many features it is identical with 
the postponement plan once advanced by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 

The necessity for an understanding among 
the delegates on the League of Nations lies in 
the advantages to be gained when the intricate 
questions of the peace conference come up. 
Old scores and old prejudices are apt to play 
their part in stirring up strife when the final 
reckoning begins for the Central Powers. It 
is not to be expected that there will be har- 
mony on many points which must be settled, 
but with an agreement to submit all disputed 
questions of the tribunal, the delegates will be 
able to proceed without hindrance to the 
adjustment of such matters as are satisfactory 
and the difficulties will go over for arbitration. 

Should any country that is party to the 
League of Nations be so bold as to defy the 
decisions of the tribunal, the weight of the 
international displeasure will fall first through 
the exercise of the power that lies in economic 
weapons. 

_ Back of the peace delegations now in Paris 
is a still greater congress of economists, 
specialists and business men, who are meeting 
to exchange ideas on the future trade rela- 
tions, the food problems of the world, the 
operation of merchant fleets, and all the other 
phases of questions which must be solved to 
meet the unrest now spreading through the 





Who’s Who in Negotiations 
Under Way—Immigration 
Now Arresting Study 


3y Our Washington Correspondent. 





OSCAR T. CROSBY 
As Special Commissioner of Finance for the United 
States in Europe, Mr. Crosby had charge during the war 
of the allocation of American loans to the Allies. He 
will continue to act as adviser with the American peace 
delegation on financial questions. 


world, and to bring back normal conditions. 
These men are not only representatives of the 
allied nations, but the ablest men from the 
neutral countries have been sent to make 
known the situation of those small nations 
which have suffered greatly during the last 
four years while their neighbors were at war. 


Co-operation Essential Between Nations 


Co-operation between nations is essential to 
future development and safety. If the war had 
ended with victory for the Allies two years 
ago the conditions would have -been wholly 
different. Then it would have been merely a 
question of indemnities and territorial re- 
arrangements. Now there are matters of far 
greater significance. The creation of a world 
democracy is demanded, and to supply this the 
leaders of the nations must agree upon a 
definite program that will meet the people’s 
needs. 

The food relief organization, of which Her- 
bert Hoover is now the head, is to bring about 
a widespread system of feeding the world, 
with control of the situation centralized in a 
single agency. Bernard Baruch and Vance 
McCormick are the American representatives 
in the conferences over the question of raw 
materials. Edward N. Hurley is looking after 
shipping affairs and the arrangements whereby 
the operation of vessels can be put on a basis 
that will allow each nation a reasonable oppor- 
tunity: for acquiring a share of the world’s 
trade. 


Already the interallied marine has put the 
seized enemy tonnage back on the sea. Spain 
and Italy are operating about 300,000 tons of 
German and Austrian ships under the plan 
formulated by the Allies. It is not likely that 
these vessels will be turned back to their 
owners for some time to come, but will con- 
tinue to render service under the joint control 
of the Entente. 

There may be a similar control exercised 
over the former German colonies. As the 
matter is now seen in Paris it would be well- 
nigh impossible to divide the captured colonies 
among the Allies without starting dissension. 
Government of the colonies must be under the 
control and administration of the League of 
Nations, which will also maintain Constanti- 
nople and the Dard»nelles as free for all the 
fleets of the world. 

In the management of the food situation in 
Europe Herbert Hoover is the guiding spirit, 
and he has the entire confidence of the allied 
nations. They know his work in Belgium, and 
they are acquainted with what he has done at 
the head of the U. S. Food Administration, for 
the results he achieved have been put before 
them tangibly in the food supplies saved from 
what America formerly wasted. 


Food Situation Critical 


The other American representative on the 
interallied council with Mr. Hoover is not 
known to any extent in the United States out- 
side of financial circles. Norman H. Davis has 
lived in Cuba since he was twenty-six years 
old. Originally from Tennessee, he went to 
Cuba, became interested in the sugar business, 
established a trust company in Habana, and his 
bank is now correspondent for the principal 
foreign banks. 

He has just succeeded Oscar T. Crosby as 
Special Commissioner of Finance for the 
United States in Europe. Crosby had charge 
during the war of the allocation of American 
loans to the Allies and the determination of 
priorities on purchases in the United States. 
He will continue to act as adviser with the 
American peace delegation on financial ques- 
tions. 

It was Davis who negotiated the last big 
loan in Spain, after Lord Cunliffe of the Bank 
of England had failed. Davis had the con- 
fidence of the Spanish bankers through his 
work in Cuba, and he was able to get a rate 
of 5% per cent.; as a result, exchange in 
Spain rose almost to normal after the severe 
decline in the earlier days of the war. He is 
not a politician, and is strongly opposed to a 
too liberal policy in handling loans to the 
Allies and extending aid. Assistance should 
only be extended in a measure absolutely ne- 
cessary, is his theory, and thus the recipients 
will be encouraged to put forth their best 
efforts in their own behalf. For this reason 
there does not appear to be any likelihood of 
injudicious expenditures in Europe of the vast 
relief funds voted by Congress. 

The food situation in the United States is 
not wholly without cause for alarm. Already 
there are symptoms of a runaway market in 
foodstuffs, as restrictions of the Food Adminis- 
tration are removed, and fair price lists abol- 
ished. Profiteers are still plentiful, and with 
the opening up of the American markets to 
the world there is also the danger of drain- 
ing the country of its supplies and thereby 
threatening the home supply. 

Food regulations are still being continued 
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abroad, and there is a growing sentiment in 
Congress that the United States may be too 
hasty in abolishing its orders and control. 
Germany in particular is-feared as a prospec- 
tive purchaser, since for the time being the 
nation has ample funds with which to buy the 
supplies of which there is a shortage in the 
Fatherland. With competition among Ger- 
many, the Ailies and the neutrals, and Amer- 
ican markets open to all, prices in the United 
States might promptly soar to a point which 
would bring disaster through the suffering 
among the poor. There is still a steady in- 
crease in the cosu of living, which is reflected 
in the demands of labor for higher wages. In- 
dustry is fast approaching the place where it 
can no longer meet these demands without 
disaster. 

Employers are anticipating the time when 
there will be a decrease in the wage scale, but 
this cannot come until there ‘s a correspond- 
ing decrease in the cost of living. 

Economists and members of the Food Ad- 
ministration forces are of the opinion that 
the licensing of exports should continue. So 
long as that method is in force, America can- 
not be entirely drained of supplies; but with 
the lapse of the law under which the War 
Trade Board has been acting, there will be 
no check upon exports. Extension of the 
laws after peace is declared is being seriously 
considered by some members of Congress as 
the only solution of the problem. It is realized 
that the pooling of purchases by the Allied 
nations, utilized for their benefit during the 
war, could readily become a menace if carried 
into times of peace, and that America would 
be unable to meet the manipulation of prices 
which might be possible under such an 
arrangement. 2 


High Prices to Continue 


The people of the United States may as 
well understand that the present high prices 
are expected to continue for a year or even 
longer. This is due largely to the guarantee 
of the Government to wheat growers, super- 
seding the law of supply and demand, and 
holding up prices on nearly all the staple food 
products. With the markets of the world 
thrown open, it is natural that the purchasers 
of wheat will go where they can obtain the 
best prices. It has been suggested that the 
Government allow the new wheat crop to be 
sold at the market price of the world, and 
stand the loss on its guarantee, even though it 
reaches the estimated loss of more than half 
a billion dollars. This would be merely taking 
the money away from the already overbur- 
dened tax payers, it is maintained, and what- 
ever course may be decided upon, the cost 
goes back upon the people. 

There are also two courses apparently con- 
fronting the United States on the immigra- 
tion question. Hearings which are being held 
before congressional committees develop the 
widest difference of opinion as to whether the 
impoverished people of Europe will swam to 
America, or whether the immigrants already in 
the United States will return to their native 
lands. 

Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of immigra- 
tion at New York, has said that the native 
Americans will leave for Europe and South 
America in large numbers to meet the indus- 
trial reconstruction in the former, and to aid 
in the anticipated burst of development in the 
Latin American countries. There is among 
the returning soldiers a widespread interest 
in South America, and many have expressed 
the intention of trying their fortunes there, 
although having little conception of conditions 
to be encountered. 

It is apparent that there will be a large ex- 
odos of aliens who will expect to return to 
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their former homes with the money acquired 
under the high war-time wages, and install 
themselves with comfort for their declining 
years. Special inducements will also be held 
out by the foreign nations to draw home their 
former citizens as well as to prevent those 
now there from leaving. 

Those who fear a heavy invasion of immi- 
grants into the United States are counting 
upon these inducements to retain some of the 
poorer classes of Europeans overseas. Or- 
ganized labor is throwing all of its power to 
secure the enactment of legislation which will 
bar immigrants from the United States for at 
least two years. Any importation of cheap 
labor, it is feared, will mean the upsetting of 
the wage scale and lead to a lowering of living 
conditions. 

The immigration subject, upon which for 
many years it was impossible to arouse the 





FREDERIC C. HOWE. 


New York’s recently appointed Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, photographed in his office at Ellis Island. 


public, has now become one of the live issues 
of the day. The fear of Bolshevism is at the 
bottom of this. There have already been 
enough I. W. W. outbreaks and evidences of 
anarchistic movements in the country to alarm 
the conservative portion of the population, 
and if the doors are thrown open to immigra- 
tion it is believed that an undesirable element 
of foreigners will enter, being driven out of 
Europe because of their opposition to all es- 
tablished law and order. 

A prohibition against the entrance of all im- 
migrants, it is thought, will be the most prac- 
tical method of preventing any undesirables 
from taking up their abode. 


Immigration Question a Live Issue 


Deportation of undesirable aliens is advo- 
cated by Attorney General Gregory, who has 
urged the passage of legislation giving author- 
ity to send out of the country those who were 
ordered interned during the war because of 
violation of the laws. The people of the coun- 
try learned during the war something of the 
attitude of these aliens, and the movement is 
a popular one which to many minds should be 
carried still farther. Internment during the 
war, it is maintained, should not be the only 
indication of undesirability, for there are many 
other aliens whose doctrines are antagonistic 
to American institutions and to decent stand- 
ards. To permit these to remain is to endanger 
the future of the country, and in the considera- 
tion of immigration legislation this feature of 
dealing with undesirables will be given due 
thought. 





Ever since the history of liberty began men 
have talked about their rights, and it has taken 
several hundred years to make them perceive 
that the principal condition of right is duty, 
and that unless a man performs his full duty he 
is entitled to no right. 


Street Peddler to Manufacturer 
(Continued from page 773) 


that if I sold only good fixtures there would 
be a continuous demand for many years, as 
there were then thousands of homes in New 
York without these lighting facilities, and 
new homes, office buildings and apartments 
would constantly be erected. Gas or elec- 
tricity would unquestionably be installed in 
the new buildings, so I decided to have the 
fixtures ready. 

“7 had saved some money—not a great deal, 
but enough to give me my start—and my 
brother-in-law added his savings. We opened 
our lighting fixtures business in a small way, 
but almost from the start it proved a success. 
It had its ups and downs, but on the whole 
the ups outnumbered the downs. 


Hopes of Success Fulfilled 


The firm was obliged to move into larger 
quarters and to establish a more extensive 
factory. Now it is a wholesale institution, 
with a wide-reaching sphere outside of New 
York City; while in the metropolitan district 
it deals with the public. It has made generous 
profits in the past few years; and, as was 
evidenced recently, when at a dinner given to 
the heads of departments by the traveling 
sales force thousands of dollars in bonuses 
were given to the employees, it believes in 
having those who work in the firm share its 
success. ; 

One rule of the Lightolier Company is that 
every worker must start at the bottom of the 
ladder and do his own climbing. The presi- 
dent knows from his own experience that a 
man can succeed if he will make the right 
effort, and that the surest way is through 
knowing, by personal experience, every step 
of its difficult road. He believes that no man 
can be really efficient in a business until he 
has mastered all its parts, and he also main- 
tains that strenuous training is an excellent 
method of inculcating in a man the real value 
of money. No exception to his rule of employ- 
ment was made in the case of his three sons, 
each of whom had to start on the ground floor. 
Two are now in the firm, with holdings of 
stock, which they have paid for out of their 
earnings, and the third son, who recently 
graduated from college, is now going through 
the prescribed testing out. 

Good health, steady habits, hard work and 
common sense Mr. Blitzer gives as the four 
requisites for success. 

“One is as necessary as the other,” he said. 
“One’s fight in the business world is a difficult 
one unless one has the necessary health and 
strength; but good habits are quite as essen- 
tial. A man might be a genius, but what good 
does it do him if he misspends his time? A 
man who passes his night in drinking and 
gambling is in no shape for business the next 


- morning.” 


Mr. Blitzer also strongly urges that a for- 
eigner should not remain a foreigner. The 
day of his arrival in América he applied for 
his citizenship papers. The same step was 
taken by his parents, brothers and _ sisters. 
whom he brought to this country. He has 
never since seen his native land. America he 
adopted heart and soul and in America he has 
found the ample fulfillment of his hopes and 
ambitions. 





Leadership comes solely to those who 
KNOW. Knowledge is surely Power. The 
Diners at the Table of the Feast of Success 
are no favored folk—none other than those 
who took the time to Learn. You—if you 
would Win—Learn! 

—George Matthew Adams. 
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The story of two men who fought 
in the Civil War 


sachusetts two men went to the 
Civil War. Each of them had en- 
joyed the same educational advantages, 
and so far as any one could judge, their 
prospects for succgss were equally good. 
One man accumulated a fortune. The 
other spent his last years almost entirely 
dependent upon his children for support. 


.ROM a certain little town in Mas- 


He “had hard luck,” the town ex- 
plained. He “never seemed to catch hold 
after the war.” 

But the other man did not “lose his 
crip.” He seemed to experience no diffi- 
culty in “catching hold” after the war. 


The difference in the two men was not 
a difference of capacity but a difference 
in decision. One man saw the after-the- 
war tide of expansion, trained himself 
lor executive opportunity, and so swam 
with the tide. The other man merely 
drifted. The history of these two men 
will be repeated in hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives in the next few months. 


After every war come the great 
successes—and great 
failures 
| your future worth half an hour’s 
serious thought? If it is, then take 


down a history of the United States. You 
will discover this unmistakable truth; 


Opportunity does not flow in a steady 
stream, like a river—it comes and goes 
In great tides. 

There was a high tide after the Civil 
War; and then came the panic of 1873. 


There was a high tide after the Spanish 
War; and then came the panic of 1907. 


There is a high tide now; and those 
who seize it need not fear what may hap- 
pen when the tide recedes. The ‘wisest 
men in this country are putting them- 
selves now beyond the reach of fear— 
into the executive positions that are in- 
dispensable. 


Weak men go down in critical years 
—strong men grow stronger 


F you are in your twenties, or your 

thirties, or your early forties, there 
probably never will be another such crit- 
ical year for you as this year, 1919. 

Looking back on it, ten years hence, 
you will say: “That was the turning 
point.” 

Thousands of the wise and thoughtful 
men of this country have anticipated the 
coming of this period and prepared 
for it. P 

They have trained themselves for the 
positions which business cannot do with- 
out, thru the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Modern Business Course and 
Service. 

The Institute is the American institu- 
tion which has proved its power to lift 
men into the higher executive positions. 


These men have already decided 
to go forward 
MONG the 75,000 men enrolled in 
the Institute’s Course, 13,534 are 
presidents of corporations; 2,826 are 
vice-presidents; 5,372 are secretaries; 


2,652 treasurers; 11,260 managers; 2,626 
sales-managers ; 2,876 accountants. 

Men like these, have proved the Insti- 
tute’s power: E. R. Behrend, President 
of the Hammerhill Paper Co.; William 
D’Arcy, President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; Mel- 
ville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Co., and scores of others. 

Men, who have trained themselves to 
seize opportunity, will make these after- 
war years count tremendously. 

You, too, can make them count for 
you. 


Send for this book. There is a 
vision in it for you of 
your future 
i he meet the needs of thoughtful men, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has published a 112-page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” It is free; the cou- 
pon will bring it to you. 

Send for your copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 
now, while your mind is on it. You could not seize the 
chance that came after ’65 or 98. But it will be your fault 
if ten years from now you say: “I could have gone 
on to success with 75,000 others, and I did not even 
investigate.” 

Fill in the coupon and mail. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
26 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 


Business 
PD: 5.5.0 06.000.sb65h 5440060506455 0d000000000603000060000000 


Business 
BOSOM 2 cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccceessecemocsceceene 
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WOMEN NOW BIG FACTORS AS INVESTORS 


W ‘oor the United States Government 


took over the railways, in December, 


1917, the Pennsylvania Railroad had. 


96,995 stockholders, of whom 48,327, or exactly 
50%, were women. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
had not segregated its figures since 1909, but 
reported about 30% of its stock held by 
women. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
reported 43,800 stockholders, of whom between 
40% and 50% were women, and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford announced 25,769 
individual stockholders, including 10,358 
women, together with 4,269 trust and insur- 
ance companies, all of whom represented 
women’s interests quite largely. 

Of 625,000 holders of railway stocks, perhaps 
250,000 were women. 

In the United States before we entered the 
war there were about 300,000 bondholders. To- 
day they run into the millions. The Liberty 
Loans did it. These subscriptions have laid the 
foundations for a new consciousness. No woman 
who opened the old teapot and took our her lit- 
tle hoard, no scrub-woman who saved from her 
hard earnings, no business woman who Hoover- 
ized herself to buy the biggest bond she could, 
will ever have exactly the same estimate about 
money again. She has a new thrill. She is a 
Big Sister to Mrs. Coupons. 

The financial world senses what is coming. The 
more astute of the big firms are already in the 
field. “Now that the war is won, women will 
be big investors,” said a department head of 
the largest house in the country dealing in public 
utilities. ‘We have recently made a ‘drive’ for 
women investors with good results. There are 
some big surprises due.” Ralph Peters, Presi- 
dent of the Long Island Railroad, commented 
promptly: “It’s high time that women knew 
more about financial matters, knew more about 
business, how to choose a good investment, ev- 
erything bearing on the subject. I am most 
heartily in favor of financial training for women, 
and may be counted on to do anything I can to 
help it along.” 

The necessity for adequate legislation is ob- 
vious. Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, who has some 
ideas about the remedy, spoke briefly. “I am 
emphatically of the opinion that the financial edu- 
cation of women should be increased. But what 
is even more necessary is that a broader knowl- 
edge and training in economics is absolutely es- 
sential to good citizenship. With regard to pro- 
tecting investments by law, there is, of course, 
no doubt that there should be more stringent leg- 
islation, not loosely and carelessly drawn and 
hastily shoved through, but embodying real pro- 
tection. This is the most important point of all.” 


Stringent Legislation Necessary 


As long ago as 1909 the national banks had 
330,000 stockholders, of whom 104,000 were 
women. Charles H. Sabin, President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, thus confessed his 
interest: “I am very much in favor of the bet- 
ter financial education of women. They need it; 
many men need it. At the present time both 
men and women are likely to show exactly the 
same sort of judgment with regard to invest- 
ments, some very intelligent, some very foolish. 
But not all people who come to a banker and 
ask about investments really mean what they say. 
If a man comes to me and says, ‘I have some 
money to invest, and I’ve come in to ask your 
advice,’ I know just what that man has in his 
mind. So TI put it to him plainly. I say to him, 
“You mean you’d like to try a little speculation.’ 
‘Oh, no,’ he protests, ‘I wouldn’t speculate for 
anything; but still, if you know of any stocks 
that are going up, I’d like to buy them.’ That 





Need for Financial Education in 
Their Own as Well as 
National Interest 
‘ By MARY C. FRANCIS © 


is the difference between investment and specu- 
lation.” 

“Then what is the difference between specu- 
lation and gambling?” 

“Tf you see a horse walking along out there,” 
he replied, “it may be a white horse or it may 
be a roan, but it’s just a horse!” 

Ernest K. Satterlee, President of the Franklin 
Savings Bank, is an enthusiast on this type of 
bank. “The savings banks of this country with- 
in thé last hundred years have educated all our 
great financiers and capitalists,” he declared, 
“with the exception of those who inherited great 








SAFEGUARDING WOMEN 
INVESTORS 


HE financial training of women is one 

of our crying needs. With their earn- 
ing power so enormously increased during 
the war, and their interest whetted by their 
experience in purchasing Liberty Bonds, 
women are turning in astonishingly large 
numbers to the investment field. A broad 
knowledge of financial matters is a neces- 
sary safeguard, and would be an important 
factor in driving out the fake promoter and 
in helping to build up sound enterprises. 








fortunes. One could not make a study of the 
women depositors in such a bank without find- 
ing out that they are the conservative sex. A 
woman’s instinct with regard to an investment 
is ‘safety first.’ She wants to know that her 
money is safe. Her judgment is not always 
good, but that is because she has not been edu- 
cated. That should be remedied, and every fa- 
cility given her to broaden her judgment. The 
very fact that women are becoming more inde- 
pendent financially and are beginning to look 
more and more to the investment field will help 
somewhat to create a sentiment against blue-sky 
promotors, and the traditional fake oil and min- 
ing schemes. The fake promotor will fear the 
financially educated woman above all things. Of 
come there should also be the protection of 
aw.” 

Big corporations supplement the showing of 
banks and railroads. Of the American Telegraph 
and Telephone Company’s 82,000 stockholders, 
outside of employee# the majority are women. 
The largest corporation in the world, U. S. Steel, 
has in the United States alone 130,000 stock- 
holders; the statement authorized for use in the 
bond department is that the percentage of women 
stockholders is probably almost 40%. 

“A woman has the same sort of brain as a 
man,” said one of the officials. “She needs edu- 
cation, that’s all.” 

The better class of brokerage houses, includ- 
ing members of the Stock Exchange, throw what 
safeguards they can about their women custom- 
ers. Many of them will not carry margin ac- 
counts for women. One large and well-known 
firm, carrying no speculative accounts, has 11,000 
customers, of whom about one-third are women; 
but they must pay cash with the order, or buy 
on the partial payment plan provided by the 
house. One of the managers spoke with evi- 


dent sincerity in favor of the increased finan- 
cial education of women. “The girls’ schools 
should give them something,” he said. “I’ve 
wondered for years why they didn’t. Women 
like to speculate as well as men, and they ought 
to be given a chance to know at least as much 
as the men. Men know little enough, and they 
get precious little of that in college. I know, 
because we’ve had college men in here. When 
a woman comes down here to try the market 
we know we’re in for it worse if she loses than 
if it were a man—temperament and that sort of 
thing. We've had some awful cases here, women 
crying all over the place. One of the things 
they must learn is to take good advice. When 
they are better equipped for entering the field, 
promotors will be more cautious.” 


Enormous Investment Possibilities 


Said the head of a large investment house: 
“The country as a whole is ignorant of the enor- 
mous possibilities in the way of legitimate in- 
vestments resting with women. Their earning 
power and financial resources were greatly in- 
creased during the war, and their experience 
with Liberty Bonds will only whet their appetite 
for experiments in other fields. New York should 
lead in protective legislation, and set an example 
for all other states that need it. The financial 
education of women would be an important fac- 
tor in driving out the fake promotor and helping 
to swell the volume of all sound enterprises.” 





SELF-PROMOTION 


“How did your managing director secure his 
position?” I asked a white-haired employee. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “the chief wor his 
place by knowing more about the company’s 
business than any other man here; and he 
keeps it, I think, by knowing just what to do 
in a crisis. 

“T remember thirty years ago, when the 
chief was a young man in this company, earn- 
ing £2 a week. From the very first he had to 
know the why and how of everything. He 
borrowed technical books from libraries. He 
talked with the officials of the company. He 
went through courses of study. He was al- 
ways asking questions. 

“Then, one day the head of the department 
resigned. What did that boy do but walk into 
the manager’s office and tell him how to im- 
prove things. Of course, he was made the 
head of the department. 

“He held this place for a couple of years, 
until he was drawing a large salary. Then he 
did a most unusual thing. He asked for an- 
other job in a more difficult branch of the busi- 
ness—a job that meant lower pay and harder 
work. 

“Some of the directors called him a fool, al- 
though now they realize that he was a genius; 
but they transferred him as he requested. 
Within a year he had invented a scheme for 
reducing costs. Soon he had a share in the 
business. He was always breaking out in 
some new place, with a new plan for increas- 
ing the output or reducing the expense. 

“There was no way to keep him down. He 
knew so much about the work that he pro- 
moted himself to be managing director. We 
have never had a man who combined so wide 
a knowledge of the principles, on which the 
business rests, with a knowledge of the details 
by which it is carried on.” 

There you have in that interesting story the, 
secret of promotion. In every case it depends 
on ourselves mainly. The way to get into a 
larger job is to become too large for the job 
you have——The Efficiency Magazine. 
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By B. C. FORBES 


The pessimist today can see a very 
large hole and a very meagre dough- 
nut; the optimist can see a very sub- 
stantial doughnut and a very small 
hole. 

So many novel and momentous de- 
velopments fill the stage that there is 
room for forming the most divergent 
views concerning them. On the whole, 
however, hopefulness would appear to 
be justified—particularly concerning 
the future movements of securities. 

Temporary unsettlement in indus- 
try and business in general must be 
reckoned upon. But if unemployment 
can be kept within bounds, relief 
should come with spring weather. 
When the turn sets in, there should 
be witnessed a very vigorous return 
of activity all along the line. 


ENCOURAGING EVENTS 


Let us note some of the more out- 
standing recent events calculated to 
inspire confidence. 

Instead of bitter wrangling over the 
League of Nations proposal, the Peace 
Conference has promptly and amicably 
agreed upon the principle and has set 
machinery in motion to carry it inte 
effect. This step is of momentous im- 
port, both in itself and in what it im- 
plies concerning the future delibera- 
tions of the conference. 

The forces of law and order have 
regained power and prestige in Ger- 
many, where Bolshevism recently 
threatened to bring about Russian- 
ized conditions. Thegestablishment of 
stable government in Germany, now 
reasonably assured, lifts a load from 
every thinking mind, for had chaos 
and anarchy overtaken Germany, the 
Allied statesmen might have had to 
continue their conference for many 
futile months. 

Prospects for the resumption of ac- 
tive international trade have bright- 
ened materially. Agreements have 
been reached regarding the release of 
large quantities of shipping for over- 
seas commerce and restrictions on im- 
ports are being abolished both here 
and abroad. Rates are in course of 
readjustment. 

At home hopes are growing that the 
railroad question will be handled 
equitably and sensibly by Congress. 
Clamor for Government purchase of 
the railroads has quieted down, and 
the outlook now is that both Washing- 
tcn and the public will earnestly and 
conscientiously seek to arrive at a 
solution satisfactory alike to the own- 
ers of the railroads and the public, 
presumably through some concrete ar- 
rangement guaranteeing reasonably 
profitable returns to the roads. 


LIVING AND LABOR 


The enormous stocks of materials 
left on the hands of the War Depart- 
ment by the sudden termination of hos- 
tilities are not being dumped dis- 
astrously upon the market but are be- 
ing handled in a commonsense way, 
the officials very properly seeking the 
counsel of the different industries as 
to how the problem of demobilizing 
surplus materials should be solved. 

Some uneasiness admittedly exists 
over the Government’s mismanagement 
of taxation measures and also over 


the forthcoming Victory Loan, al- 
though the latest intimations from 
Treasury sources indicate that the in- 
terest rate will be higher and the 
maturity of the loan shorter than on 
previous occasions, so that the Victory 
bonds should have a strong appeal as 
an attractive investment apart from all 
considerations of patriotism. 

The cost of living has begun to de- 
cline in orderly fashion. While this 
has drawbacks, the net effect must 
be regarded as distinctly helpful since 
underlying all other problems is the 
problem bringing about satisfactory 
living conditions for the rank and file 
of the people. 

The labor sky is not clear. This 
fundamental fact offsets quite a few of 
the aforementioned favorable consid- 
erations. In the highest financial and 
industrial circles the whole labor out- 
look is regarded as ominous. If the 
gathering clouds are not to be allowed 
to thicken until they reach the ex- 
plosive point, it is recognized that the 
most delicate tact will have to be ex- 
ercised alike by the Washington au- 
thorities and employers. Even more 
than tact is recognized as necessary. 
There must be businesslike efficiency 
and dispatch in grappling with difficul- 
ties as they arise. 

While it is considered proper to 
pooh-pooh all suggestions regarding 
the danger of Bolshevism or other 
arbitrary conduct, underneath the 
brave countenances assumed there is, 
iit may as well be recorded, no little 
uneasiness, to say the least. Dis- 
cerning men of affairs who take 
time to think are reaching the con- 
clusion that danger can be averted 
only if hundreds of thousands of 
empty stomachs can be prevented. Few 
responsible men are blind to the peril 
lurking in widespread unemployment 
among returning soldiers and other 
workers. 


THE SECURITY OUTLOOK 


To my mind this question of unem- 
ployment and its potentialities over- 
shadow every other matter now exer- 
cising the minds of Americans. It 
will not satisfy the empty stomach 
and a strong arm to know that over 
in Paris a League of Nations has been 
formed to oil the ways for the usher- 
ing in of the Brotherhood of Man. The 
empty stomach and the strong arm will 
demand sustenance, and if our ruling 
classes and our industrial leaders are 
not capable of so ordering things that 
the capable, willing worker can fill his 
stomach, then we cannot _— to avert 
trouble. 

The majority of those om study 
the pulse of the stock market declare 
that the selling has lately come chiefly 
from weak holders and that strong 


interests are the principal purchasers. 


If this be so, it indicates that a re- 
vival in business is expected by sum- 
mer. Even should numbers of un- 
favorable events occur, stocks may not 
be thereby further depressed. At cur- 
rent levels the majority of stocks 
would appear to have discounted all 
that has happened and all that is likely 
te happen of an adverse nature. 


(Continued on page 788) 
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As a snake lies coiled in the grass, 
harmless only because he is invisible, so 
constipation lurks in the coils of the 
human intestines. If you violate the 
snake’s dangerous calm, he strikes, swift- 
ly and poisonously. If you violate the 
first law of body hygiene—easy, regular 
bowel movements—constipation strikes 
slowly and insidiously, but with poisons 
just as dangerous as the snake’s. 


You don’t know the snake is there until 
he strikes. You don’t know, either, that 
constipation may be chronic with you, 
that the food-waste lodged in your large 
intestines is decaying, generating danger- 
ous poisons, and that although you are 
superficially well — aside from a slight 
irregularity of the bowels—you are walk- 
ing toward danger. 


9 


‘*Aside from a slight irregularity of the bowels 
—which you think can be “‘cured”’ by pills, or 
salts, or mineral waters, or castor oil. It can’t. 
Violent purges only rack you, leaving your mus- 
cles weaker to meet the next attack of constipa- 
tion. The only way you can overcome constipation 
is to encourage nature to get rid of your body 
poisons regularly, easily, thoroughly. 

Nujol does this. It is not a drug, does not act 
like any drug; it is absolutely harmless. It helps 
Nature re-establish easy, daily, thorough, bowel 
evacuation. Get a bottle from your druggist 
to-day. 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 


Nujol is sold only in sealed bottles bearing 


V arning: the Nujol Trade Mark. All druggists in U. S. 


and Canada. 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
115- M, 50 Broadway, New York. 
“Thirty Feet of Danger.” 


Name. 


Address 


Insist on Nujol. You may suffer from substitutes. 
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METHODS 


and the intelligent fostering of its custom- 
ers’ interests—a policy that has stood the 


Bank 
business on its record. 


The Chemical National Bank 
of Nem York 


(Established 1824) 





is seeking new 


$300,000 
2,700,000 
10,000,000 
80,000,000 
105,000,000 





























A BOOK YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 


The Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 
A repository of useful information 
ready . ally de- 


The New Edition contains The 
System ea 
What you 
NEED to know, 
what you OUGHT 
to know, what 
you WANT to 
know—placed at 
: your fingers’ ends. 
Income Tax A, 
Employer’s Liability Act, Statute of 
Frauds, How to Sell Real Estate, How 
to Become a Notary Public or Commis- 
sioner of Deeds, and other useful informa- 
tion. 


It gives in the most condensed and 
practical form the essential “Pointers” 
of Real Estate transactions. e cost 
might be saved 500 times over in one 
transaction. 

246 Pages; Cloth, $1.50, Postpaid 

FORBES MAGAZINE 
299 Broadway, New York i 











A Card Index 


to FORBES MAGAZINE 


LSO Printer’s Ink, System, and 
nearly twenty other general 
business magazines. A sub- 
ject index. Enables you to assemble 
quickly all the current articles on 
practically any business subject. 


Write for Descriptwe Folder 


The BUSINESS DATA BUREAU 
707 Mer. Bank Bidg., Indianapelis, Ind. 











No Other Typewriter Can 
Do This— 


Give Commercial ana Profe 
@esvOna\ people type sets 


for anak aeeese stineee 
ments. nstantly cRrange~ 
able to type for commer- 
clal work or social cor 
reobondence. 


The Greatest PERSONAL type- 
writer in the field of writing. 


For Executive work it is supreme. 
Ask us why. 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
“WRITING MACHINE” 


Many Typewriters In One 


An Aluminum 


Portable 


11 Pounds 


Full Capacity 
Ask for special folder 





HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
573A E. 69th St., at East River, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send Catalog to: 
NGMEO..ccccccccccccccssoccccccccccsece eerescees 
MGGTOSB.. crecccccccccccccccccccccceseses eens 
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| rial gpen had better think twice 
before trying to cheat the public 
by not lowering prices to consumers 
after the wholesale prices have been 
cut. The business world is entering a 
period of such uncertainty that it must 
strive, even at some cost, to keep 
things moving evenly. Above all else, 
it must avoid stirring up public dis- 
content. There will be so much un- 
employment that barefaced efforts to 
maintain the prices of necessities on 
an unwarranted level will incite rage 
and perhaps start trouble. Even from 
a selfish point of view, the best policy 
at this time will be to do everything 
possible to meet the situation, not to 
Profiteers 


aggravate it. who are 

caught are likely to receive short 

shrift—and they deserve it. 
NNOUNCEMENTS are coming 


from certain automobile concerns 
that prices are not to be lowered. 
Builders complain that manufacturers 
of building materials are arbitrarily 
holding prices at war levels and that 
this is retarding the fulltide resump- 
tion of operations. While it is not 
astonishing that employers should pre- 
fer to maintain prices seeing that 
labor leaders proclaim that any at- 
tempt to lower wages will bring im- 
mediate strikes, yet it is questionable 
whether the general price level can be 
maintained. It is at least arguable that 
the best interests of all of us would 
be served were manufacturers to re- 
duce prices to a level which would en- 
courage enthusiastic resumption of 
activities. The refusal to lower prices 
row is having a retarding effect at 
the very time when every possible 
channel of employment should be 
opened wide. The country needs the 
activity now very much more than it 
is likely to need it six months or a 
year from now. 


sas eet the men in the army are 
demobilized we are going to 
have bread lines in every industrial 
centre by May 1. After that date it is 
hoped that building will pick up and 
take some of the men.”—Frank Mor- 
rison, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


LL attempts to paint the Chicago 

packers as scoundrels have sig- 
nally failed. Both Louis F. Swift and 
3. Ogden Armour answered frankly the 
hundreds of questions fired at them. 
Mr. Swift proved how unfair and un- 
true were some of the allegations made 
by the Federal Trade Commission re- 
port. That the five largest packing 
companies do an enormous amount of 
business is, of course, true—and it was 
a good thing for the United States 
Government and her Allies that we did 
have packing companies in a position 
to supply unparalleled amounts of food 
to our armies. That the packers sys- 
tematically rob either the farmers or 
the buyers of meat has been disproved 
to the satisfaction of every fair-minded 
person. Whether, in view of Ameri- 
can public sentiment, the packers are 
altogether wise in reaching out into 
new channels, including vegetables, 
fruits and certain groceries, is open to 
debate. This expansion policy may be 
sound economically, but it may not 
prove sound politically; that is to say, 


i 


the American spirit of democracy may 
rebel against any set of men building 
up too great a measure of power over 
the necessities of life. Of course, when 
a thing is economically sound, the pub- 
lic are shortsighted in frustrating it; 
but, unfortunately, the public are some- 
times shortsighted and unreasoning 
in dealing with Big Business. 


SUGGESTION for American em- 

ployers: Follow very closely labor 
developments in Britain. Then reflect 
that the example of British labor often 
has an effect upon our own working 
people. 


—— a surplus of a quarter 
of a million men is reported by 
Washington authorities and the total 
is being constantly swelled. Should 
the country run into a severe winter, 
the situation may become alarming. 
Governmental agencies are actively 
wrestling with the re-employment 
problem and appear to be performing 
valuable work. Not enough, however, 
has yet been done by federal, state 
and municipal governments to inaugu- 
rate large public undertakings cap- 
able of employing vast numbers of 
men. America is not going to stand 
still; expansion and progress will con- 
tinue to be our watchwords. This is 
a time to exhibit courage in institut- 
ing large schemes for the public good. 
The critical period of the readjust- 
ment process here will come within 
tlle next two or three months; after 
that there should be no dearth of work 
in either country or town. It will be 
a victory for government if effective 
measures can be devised and put into 
operation forthwith to carry us quietly 
over the threatened temporary de- 
pression. 


O employer can defend his fail- 

ure to pay a living wage to 
competent, able-bodied, trained work- 
ers or to common laborers. Dur- 
ing the period of learning it is entirely 
legitimate to pay a wage correspond- 
ing with the service rendered. But 
after a worker has learned his or he: 
job, that job must carry with it enougl) 
to live on. Quite a few emloyers have 
not recognized this fundamental prin- 
ciple. Any concern which complains 
that it it were to pay living wages it 
would go bankrupt, should go bank- 
rupt, for its management have failed 
to qualify as capable employers and 
have no business to continue as em- 
ployers. Somebody has to suffer for 
the inability of workers to pay their 
way—the grocer, the butcher, the land 
lord, etc. Frank P. Walsh of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board has uttered 
as much economic nonsense as an) 
other demagogue in the country dur- 
ing the last two or three years. Yet 
every employer in America should pay 
heed to this pronouncement by him 
concerning the board’s attitude toward 
the wage question: “In practically 
every case that was brought to us the 
employers told us that the granting of 
the living wage would ruin the indus- 
try. The only reply we had was that, 
in that case, the industry would have 
to go. If an industry honestly con- 
ducted cannot be made to pay a living 
wage, then it must be parasitic and an 
unnecessary burden upon the people.” 
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A 74% Yield 


ITIES SERVICE COMPANY 

controls 75 public utility 
subsidiaries and 27 oil produc- 
ing, transporting, refining and 
distributing subsidiaries. 


Oil production by Cities Ser- 
vice companies in 1918 was 
over 15,000,000 barrels. 


Preferred stock dividends were 
earned over five times in 1918. 


Cities Service Preferred 
yields over 744% 
at present prices 


Maximum of Stability 
Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Statements 

of Earnings 


Write for Circular FM-100 
Henry L. Doherty 
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Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 
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STANDARD OIL INVESTORS 
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ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & Co. 


Dealers in Standard Oli Securttics 
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WENDEL’S LIST 
Of Over 2,100 U. S. EXPORT 


OMMISSION ya and 
FOREIGN BUYERS in U. 8. A. 


indicates lines specialized in. 1,000 names not 
found in ether lists. Supplements will add 
many more names. 


Guaranteed more complete than a other combined 
export lists, Shows over 400 names of ie ae 
‘estment ratings. Monthly supplements of — names 
and changes. Service includes 18 listings in 
buyers’ Guide. Tel.: Cort. 7630-6187—H. F. WENDEL, 
inc., 30 Ann St., New York City. 
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AGENCY 
EMPLOYMENT SPECIALISTS 


Keen 
Estab. <[preul> 1909 


SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Carefully selected applicants furnished employers 
free of charge. 
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THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


MAGAZINE 


Removal of Borrowing Restrictions Opens Way 
_ for Increased Demand for Stocks 
By FOUR SQUARE 


When Wall Street works itself 
into such a state of mind as to 
express the unanimous belief that a 
bull market is out of the question, it 
may be regarded as axiomatic that 
the time to buy stocks has arrived. 

Wall Street has recently given evi- 
dence of just such a state of mind. 
The last time opinion was general that 
an upturn in stock prices could not 
occur was back in the spring of 1918, 
when the Hun drive was imminent. 
March, 1918, saw Steel common selling 
at 86%, and a bull market was “out of 
the question”—to the majority of those 
concerned. Nevertheless, two months 
had hardly passed before Steel had 
scored an advance of fully 27 points. 

During 1918, the average price of fifty 
active stocks traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange rose only ten 
points from the low level of December, 
1917, which was the culmination of a 
bear market which began late in 1916, 
and lasted nearly fourteen months— 
something of a record for a bear mar- 
ket. At the close of last month this 
composite price was up only five points 
from the low level of 1917, showing a 
decline of about five points since the 
turn of the year. Yet there are some 
critics who aver that we are in a bear 
market! 

Even common stocks are down now 
to a basis where they are not depend- 
ent upon their earning power of the 
immediate future to sustain their mar- 
ket price. Steel common, it will be 
remembered, sold as high as 94% in 
1909, when only 10% per cent. was 
earned and its book value was only 
a fraction of what it now is. In the 
four years since the war began more 


than $125 a share has been earned on. 


Steel common, and of this amount only 
about one-third has, been paid out in 
dividends. The remainder is in cash, 
Liberty Bonds, surplus, and additional 
plant facilities. At the close of 1917, 
the balance sheet showed that the big 
corporation had subscribed to an 
amount of Liberty Bonds equal to 
$32.65 for each share of common stock, 
and its net working capital-was equiv- 
alent to $92 a share on the common 
stock, as compared with $45 in 1914. 
Such conditions, in modified form, ex- 
ist in nearly every well-managed cor- 
poration which has been war pros- 
perous. 


THE PRIMACY OF DEMAND. 


Supply and demand are supposed to 
work about equally in all markets, but 
when it comes down to cases it is 
usually found that demand is the really 
important factor. Without demand, 
the smallest supply will go begging for 
a market; and no matter how great the 
supply, if the demand is there and 
growing, it’ will make its impression. 
It used to be argued, within quite 
recent memory, that there could never 
be a big bull market in Steel common 
because there was so much of it— 
5,000,000 shares. We have all been told 
that there was a world shortage of 
foodstuffs and that prices must con- 
tinue high, but it has been found re- 
cently that decreasing demand has 
undermined the market for such things 
as eggs and butter. 

The stock market has long been 
limping along without the sustaining 
factor of a real, live demand, and al- 
though offerings have been light, prices 
have steadily sagged. Recently, how- 
ever, there has come a very important 


change through the action of the 
“Money Committee” in removing all 
restrictions from brokerage borrow- 
ings. It should now be very shortly 
demonstrated whether there is a larger 
demand for stocks than offerings at 
current levels can fill. Demand is the 
prime factor. 

Relieved of restrictions, this demand 
should truthfully express American 
sentiment as to the future. As well as 
this sentiment can be judged from one 
corner of the country, it is dominated 
by optimism and full of heartfelt re- 
lief that the war is over, and not at 
all worried over and but little inter- 
ested in European politics, or Bolshev- 
ism. The final settlement of peace and 
the collapse of Bolshevism will, how- 
ever, greatly help sentiment, but both 
are now regarded as assured. 


CREDIT RESTRICTIONS OFF 


With the money market bars down, 
there should be enough credit for con- 
structive stock market purposes, as 
Government disbursements are contin- 
uing at a heavy rate and the require- 
ments of industry in the immediate 
future are likely to be small as com- 
pared with urgent war needs. As to 
the coming Victory Loan, Secretary 
Glass has announced that it will be 
the last, and this assurance should 
make a great difference in the char- 
acter and number of the subscribers. 
It may be assumed that the Victory 
Loan, if it is issued on a business basis, 
will go more directly to the ultimate 
holder than any of the preceding is- 
sues, and that in consequence it will 
be less of a burden on the banks. 

Repurchasing of securities for Eu- 
ropean account is a positive factor on 
the demand side of the market which 
has lately received little attention. The 
British Dollar Securities Committee 
has begun the return of securities bor- 
rowed from British holders to be used 
as collateral back of loans here, and 
in this connection it has been an- 


. nounced that the British Government 


liquidated $2,500,000,000 of American 
securities, and deposited fully $1,000,- 
000,000 as collateral. 

While peace stocks, such as the oils, 
the harvesters, the fertilizers, and the 
food stocks, are still held in high favor, 
there is growing inclination to turn 
to those issues which have usually been 
desirable stocks to hold in construc- 
tive markets in the good old days be- 
fore the war. Steel common, Republic 
Iron & Steel, Bethlehem Steel “B” 
are all down to a basis where earnings 
results of the next few months should 
count for little in view of their strong 
finances, and coppers, such as Ana- 
conda, Kennecott, and Chino are all 
suitable to purchase for the long pull. 
There will be a big peace demand for 
copper, and the producers will not be 
handicapped by a shortage of labor. 
Labor is the big factor in the cost of 
mining, and an ample supply is of prime 
importance. Among the rails, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Southern Railway 
common, whose earnings are good, are 
very attractive. 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank has issued a statement showing 
the total indebtedness of the seven 
rations who were the chief factors in 
the great war. The bank will shortly 
publish a book entitled “The World’s 
War Debt.” 





























































STOCKS 
BONDS 


Complete facilities 
for the execution of orders 
in any amount. 


Hartshorne, Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
7 WALL STREET TEL. 4590 RECTOR 

















Buy Bonds 


Buy them on the Partial Pay- 
ment Plan. 

Baby Bonds—those of $100 
size—can be bought with $10 
down and $5 a month. 

When so bought, they will 
pay you an income while you 
are paying for them as well as 
afterward. 

Send for list of Baby Bond of- 
ferings and Booklet B-67, “The 
Partial Payment Plan.” 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Liberty Bonds 
61 Broadway, NW. 








J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 

WORCESTER 














INCOME YIELD 


Every investor is interested in pos- 
sibilities of income yield, yet compa- 
ratively few can figure for ‘themselves 
the percentage of return on an invest- 
ment in a dividend- op Hy: security at 


a given price. Send for new booklet 
explaining a simple method. Gratis 
on request for Booklet F-51. 


HUGHES & DIER 


{ Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
{Chicago Board of Trade 


50 Broad St. New York 
Uptown Office: 67-69 W. 125th St. 


Members 











DIVIDENDS 













United Drug Company 


Second Preferred Stock Dividend No. 12 


The Directors of United Drug Co. have de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 14% 
- the second jee oe ise of United Drug 

Co., payable rch to stockholders 
of record February 15, 


JAMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 
Boston, January 28, 1919. 
















JNICIPAL BONDS have been 

purchased recently by large in- 
vestors to a greater extent than has 
been the case for several years. The 
reason is not entirely bound up in the 
tax-exemption clause, and some deal- 
ers even declare that the tax-emption 
feature has hardly entered into consid* 
eration. Large investors have been 
buying municipals because after hav- 
ing bought railroad bonds in past years 
and seen them default, and public util- 
ities and watched them sink under the 
stress of doubt and difficult operating 
conditions, they resolved to put at 
least a portion of their funds into 
something which is practically bomb- 
proof. 

You might think that, having arrived 
at such a cautious state of mind, such 
investors would put all their funds into 
Liberty Bonds—unquestionably the 
safest investment on earth. But they 
carry the practice of investment di- 
versity even up into their highest grade 
holdings, and most wealthy investors 
are already carrying all the Libertys 
they care to hold, especially since they 
know that another big loan is coming 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


Municipals Now Yield from 4.40 to 4.50 Per Cent. 


as Compared with 2.80 to 2.90 in 1901 


~~ By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


in the spring. Whatever further funds 
they intend to place in securities of 
the United States Government they are 
holding in anticipation of the fifth and 
what promises to be the final offering. 

Municipal bonds are particularly at- 
tractive to the large investor just now, 
and for that matter to the small but 
careful investor also, for the reason 
that they may be bought to yield from 
4.40 to 4.50 per cent., which is an un- 
usually high yield on this class of in- 
vestment. Such a yield is particularly 
inviting when it is remembered that 
for the past year and a half, or longer, 
there has been a considerable reduc- 
tion in the output of such securities in 
deference to the wishes of the Capital 
Issues Committee and the financial re- 
quirements of the Government. Back 
about 1901, those who have followed 
the market for municipals will recall, 
the best securities of this class sold on 


AAAI 


Investment Recommendations 


HE booklet of investment offerings published every month 
by our BOND DEPARTMENT is of interest to bond buyers 


of all classes: 


+ 


—those seeking investment for private funds; 
—those having trust funds to invest; 
—those who buy for financial and other institutions. 





This booklet lists and describes 
various Government, municipal, 
railroad, public utility, and indus- 
trial bonds and notes yielding 
from about 31%4% to.about 7%. 


We have purchased these securi- 
ties for our own account, and rec- 
ommend them for investment. 
Some of the issues have at- 


tractive tax-exemption features. ° 


While all of these bonds and notes 
may be purchased in $1,000 de- 
nominations, some of the issues 
are also available in denomina- 


tions of $500 and $100. 


We invite you to consult us re- 
garding selections best suited to 
your requirements, and shall be 
pleased to furnish statistical and 
other information concerning 
sound investment securities. 


The current issue of Investment Recommendations will be sent on 
request, together with our booklet An Organization for Invest- 
ment Service, describing the facilities at the command of 
investors through our BonD DEPARTMENT. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


FirraH AVENUE OFFicE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street 


LONDON : 32 Lombard Street, B.C. 


Mapison AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue and 60th Street 
5 Lower Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 


PARIS: Rue des Italiens, 1 and 3 
Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 
TTT TATA ANNAN 





a basis to net about 2.80 to 2.90 per 
cent., at the same time-when gilt-edged 
rails were yielding about 3.20 per cent. 
In those days such municipals were 


be sure that he is buying bona-fide mu- 
nicipals, or if it so happens that he is 
not, then to insist upon a clear under- 
standing as to just what he is buying 
and a full appreciation of the attendant 
risk. 

The most common example of the 
“near-municipal” bond is the security 
put out by a municipality in its capac- 
ity as agent, and such bonds, although 








MUNICIPAL BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


ee eer Terre Tr 
Oe a 
em Lame City, U8ee.. 0.00.00 «6 
PUN OUNIG: 5 bos sco os Sinise ia 
Passaic, New Jersey ........005 0 
Youngstown, Ohio ........... .. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island....... 
Bn Ce, Ga ee 
City and Co. of Denver, Colo.. . 

poutn Daleota, State-of. 4.0.0.6 0 
Pacific County, Washington.... .. 
Greenville, S. C...... Pas ele Segikts 


Interest Yielding 
rate Maturity about 
5 1923-44 4.25 
4% 1936-41 4.37 
4% 1934 4.45 
5 1929-45 4.45 
5 1919-50 4.50 
5% 1923-27 4.50 
5 1926-33 4.50 
4, 1957 4.55 
4% 1948 4.57 
43% 1939-24 4.63 
4% 1928-36 4.70 
5 1958-38 4.80 


NotE.—All of the above bonds are exempt from all Federal taxes, 
except inheritance taxes, and owners are not required to make a statement 
of income derived therefrom or any declaration of ownership to the Federal 


authorities. 


Many of them are also exempt from taxation in their own 


states, with the exception of estate and inheritance taxes. 
The above selection of bonds was compiled chiefly from the current offer- 
ings of the National City Company, New York. 








unknown as “saving bank bonds,” and 
“general trust fund bonds,” and the 
yield was too low to attract the indi- 
vidual investor. 

When the yield is as high as 4.40 to 
4.50 per cent. every investor can af- 
ford to have, and as a precautionary 
measure should have a certain propor- 
tion of municipal securities in his 
strong box as a sort of financia: back- 
log. There is a good market for them, 
and such a thing as a default has prac- 
tically never beex, known. Fort Worth, 
Texas, issued a flood of bonds once 
upon a time, and then tried to stand 
from under, but soon learned the er- 
ror of its ways. New Orleans got into 
difficulties with its public debt, but in 
the end its finances were readjusted 
and it stood up under the load as well 
as any other city in the land could have 
done in similar circumstances and it 
now enjoys a high credit. And some 
of the old “railroad aid bonds” issued 
in the West went into default, but ac- 
tual cases of default on bonds which 
were brought out in good faith are so 
scarce as to permit the generalization 
that defaults are practically unknown. 

Of course the investor must use 
judgment in buying municipals as in 
buying anything else, and should by all 
means seek the advice of reputable 
dealers or banking houses before pur- 
chasing. All municipal bonds—and by 
the term municipal bonds is meant 


broadly direct obligations of any state, © 


municipality, county, school district, or 
other division of the Government pay- 
able out of taxes—are exempt from all 
Federal income taxes, and many of 
them are exempt in their own state 
from personal taxes. But all tax-ex- 
empt bonds, masquerading under the 
name of municipals, are not, strictly 
speaking, municipals, for many repre- 
hensible practices have been indulged 
in along this line. 

The subject of “near-municipal” 
bonds is a big and improved one, and 
leads to endless technicalities. There 
is space here to point out only one or 
two glaring instances, but the inves- 
tor cannot be advised too strongly to 


they may be tax-free, are lacking in 
the chief characteristic of strength of 
the real municipal in that they are not 
payable out of unlimited taxes. They 
are often payable from the earnings of 
a plant which may be operated by the 
city which issues them. As an illus- 
tration of this sort of security, the 
bonds issued by the city of Seattle, 
Washington, payable out of the earn- 
ings of water and light plants may be 
cited. We do not mean to infer that 
they are not good bonds—of their sort 
—they probably are, but they are not 
strictly municipal bonds, as their prin- 
cipal and their interest are dependent 
upon the earnings of a public utility, 
and are not payable out of taxes. In 
the same category are the “district 
bonds” issued in Arkansas and ‘some 
other Western states. These bonds are 
payable out of taxes, but the taxes are 
limited and are based on special bene- 
fits to the landowner derived from the 
construction of roads financed by the 
bonds. Such issues are offered at very 
attractive rates of interest and are 
thrown into the market to compete 
with municipal bonds, and while pur- 
chasers are probably correctly inform- 
ed as to their standing, a great many 
people undoubtedly buy them under a 
misapprehension as to their true rat- 
ing. 

In recent years the tendency has 
been toward localization in the distrib- 
ution of state and city securities. There 
was formerly quite a difference in 
yields even among high-grade municip- 
als, and rates were particularly high 
on securities sold by farming com- 
munities of the West when they came 
to the Eastern market for their funds. 
But laws have been improved so that 
the differential in the matter of yield 
is now smaller, and an era of general 
prosperity in the agricultural districts 
of the West has made possible the 
building up of a home market for some 
securities. The advice to buy mut- 
nicipals must be accompanied by a 
repetition of the warning to be certain 
you are getting real municipals, and 
not “near municipals.” 
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ROGER J. 


NEW HEAD OF PACKARD-NEW 
YORK BEGAN IN THE SHOPS. 


Roger J. Gilmore, who has recently 
been appointed president of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company of New York, 
started in to learn the automobile busi- 
ness at the Packard shops some nine 
years ago. Back in 1909 the ink was 
hardly dry on his Harvard diploma 
when he presented himself at the New 
York office of the Packard company 
and demanded a job. You will notice 
he did not beg for a position, or ask 
for an opportunity—he demanded a 
job, and he got it. 

Then there followed six oily months 

the shops during which Roger J. 
‘ilmore learned all about Packard con- 
truction from the inside out and back 
vain. Cramming one’s head with book 
knowledge at Harvard is one thing; 
hucking grease into a differential 
housing is “something else again”— 
ut Mr. Gilmore’s friends declare that 
he made the transition “as gracefully 
s hopping off a running board to the 

irb.” With his inside knowledge of 
he make-up of an automobile he be- 

ame a member of the Philadelphia 
ranch as a salesman. He concluded 

o become sales manager, and he did 

Next, the idea of proprietorship ap- 

pealed and Roger J. Gilmore went into 

usiness for himself, and frankly made 
failure of it. 

Many a man would have been a bit 
lownhearted after such a “crash,”- but 
not so Gilmore. He went back to the 
Packard organization as Assistant Car- 
riage Sales Manager at Boston, and 
later came to New York to take charge 
of the national accounts for the truck 





GILMORE 


department. The war found him on the 
job, in khaki, bearing the title of “Mas- 
ter Signal Electrician in the Airplane 
Section of the Signal Corps, U. S. A.” 
After finishing his work with the avia- 
tion section of the signal corps, he was 
made territorial manager of the Pack- 
ard-New York branches, and in this ca- 
pacity became one of the best-known 
men in the organization, and it is said 
that the Twin-Six in which he toured 
the territory was known to every 
motorcycle cop on the Boston Post 
Road. 

On March 1, 1918, Roger J. Gilmore 
was appointed vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company of New York, 
and on November 8, last, he became 
president. 


COMMERCE NATIONAL BANK 
GETS FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
EXPERT. 


David H. G. Penny, who has had ex- 
tensive experience in international 
banking and is widely known as an au- 
thority on foreign exchange, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York. 

For the past year Mr. Penny’s knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the foreign 
exchanges has been at the service of 
the Government in his capacity as as- 
sistant director of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s foreign exchange division, 
which has controlled all international 
monetary transactions between this 
country, the allied countries, and neu- 
trals, to prevent any dealing which 
(Continued on page 788) 
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The New 
Aladdin 


The wizard of the 
wonderful lamp _ be- 
longs to the treasure 
house of the riches of 
the Fabled East. 
There is a new Alad- 
din, resplendent with 
the entrancing charm 
of the Present Orient 
—more interesting, 






more vital, more humanizing, more instructive, more 


ASIA 


The American Magazine On the Orient 


entertaining. 


This is in reality a trip to this 
great continent. Yet you may stay at 
home, have all the pleasures, no an- 
noyances and little expense. Those 
who have been to the Orient know 
the lure of Asia. Through the mag- 
azine you travel under the guidance 
of experts into the cradle of civiliza- 
tion and world religion. 


You will worship at the shrines of 
Mecca, will penetrate into the forbid- 
den city of Peking, travel to the in- 
terior of China, pass _ pleasant 
hours in Japan—see the picturesque 
life and wonders of the quaint Asi- 
atics. And you will lay the foundation 
for a thorough knowledge of inter- 
national affairs. 


Germany’s Dream of Asiatic 
Domination is Over 


The basis of understanding is 
knowledge—a knowledge born out of 
sympathetic and vital interest in the 
life and development of other races. 
America must understand the Orient 
if a League of Nations or any kin- 
dred plan of international co-opera- 
tion is to succeed. America must 
know the Orient if the present period 
of material progress our country is 
now entering—the period of great 
foreign commerce and shipping—is 
to shine as brilliantly as the years 
of magnificent internal development 
we have seen. 

Our eyes must be overseas for 
peace and for prosperity. Europe 
knows how the East lives, thinks 
and acts. 

Do we? 


The American Asiatic 





FREE 


A MAP OF ASIA 34” x 38” 


Association invites you 
to membership. 
Membership in the American 


Asiatic Association carries with 
This 


The best of its kind and worth more alone 
than the cost of membership and subscription 
to ASIA, so say those who have seen it. It 
graphically tells its story. At a single glance 
you can see the tremendous potential wealth of 
this vast continent. It shows you the great 
resources of gold, ‘silver, copper, tin, iron, coal, 
silk, grain, cotton and other numerous resources 
and os besides giving you the interna- 
tional and provincial boundaries, cities of first 
and second importance, mail lines of railroads, 
caravan routes, etc. 


It is useful to you who wish to be informed 
about this great world; to your children, who 
will find it an excellent supplement to their 
studies. The supply is limited. This offer is, 
therefore, temporary. Mail the coupon at once 
for the special offer. 











Secretary, American Asiatic Association, 


627 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


it subscription to ASIA. 
brings monthly into your home 
the Orient’s contributions to art 
and industry, commerce and 
wealth, religion and thought, 
and the part it is to play in the 
civilization and 
This offer of the 
free map is open for a short 


progress of 


world peace. 


time only. Our supply of maps 
is limited. Sign and return 
the application form at once 


for the special offer. 


I desire to become an Associate Member of the American Asiatic Association and 
enclose $3.00 in payment of annual dues, of which amount $2.75 is for one year’s 


subscription to ASIA, Journal of the American Asiatic Association. 


Also please send, 


free, the invaluable map of Asia, 34x38”, showing the economic resources. 


Forbes Mag. 2-8-19 





for their great business success and 

wealth. Up to the Sixth Century the 

dominated the business of the world. 
Agatharchides said of the Sabeans: “They 
secured immense wealth by commerce and 
also arrived at a high degree of cultivation. 
They not only surpass the neighboring nations 
in wealth and magnificence, but all nations 
whatsoever.” The first association of men 
the world ever saw was formed 
by Sabeans. In Genesis refer- 
ence is made of the Sabeans 
establishing stations in the 
desert for the facilitation of 
trade. 

They were men of ideas, and 
their great success is attributed 
to their system of exchanging 
them. They were the first ex- 
ponents of business efficiency. 

The Sabean Society is now 
being organized to emulate the 
ancient Sabeans in a modern 
way. 

Members will exchange busi- 
ness-building ideas and other 
information calculated to con- 
tribute toward the promotion 
of greater individual produc- 
tivity and efficiency through 
the medium of The Sabean, a _ 
bright pocket magazine—a clearing house of 
business practice furnished by Sabeans and 
designed to assist in meeting today’s condi- 
tions, eliminating waste and promoting effi- 
ciency. 

Membership in the Sabean Society means 
association with a band of business brains 
bound to make for bigger and better business. 


The charter membership of the Sabean 
Society already includes names that stand for 
initiative, energy, progress and success, and 
anyone who in a position to benefit by the 
experience of these active men will find mem- 
bership in the Sabean Society a wonderful in- 
vestment. The activities of the Sabean Society 
as a body will be in the hands of a Board 
of Control of eleven charter members, to be 
elected by vote. 


Sa were commercial Arabs noted 





MARK OF THE SABEANS 
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The Sabeans are calling you 


* ! The background above is a Sabean Inscription from the British Museum] 


Personal efficiency is essettial for big sue- 

cess. 

For this reason, the matter of personal effi- 

ciency will be one of the important phases of 

an endeavor. To be efficient—to work less 

and accomplish and earn more—is the order of 
the day. 

An institution announcing a correspondence 
course in personal efficiency received 16,014 
inquiries and $277,440 cash from a magazine 
advertisement. A large manu- 
facturer paid the Emerson Effi- 
ciency Institute $11,080 to in- 
struct a class of 324 employees 
to be more efficient—this is 
just an inkling of the interest 
in efficiency. 

The efficient man is the one 
who is sought. The man who 
KNOWS is the man who suc- 
ceeds. 

The Sabean Society through 
The Sabean offers the most eco- 
nomical and compact method 
of keeping in touch with the 
latest and best ideas in the 
business world—practical, 
tested ideas that can be adapted 
—or principles that have proved 
successful—short cuts, etc. 


Each number of The Sabean 
is virtually a monthly instal- 
ment of a correspondence course of the last 
word in business and personal efficiency. 
That successful men are interested in the 
Sabean plan is shown by two pages of com- 
mendations published in a recent issue of 
The Sabean. 
OW TO BECOME A SABEAN.—The Charter Mem- 
bership list will be held open for a time and the Sabean 
Society will be glad to add the names of some more live 
wires to it before it closes. 


THE CHARTER MEMBERSHIP FEE IS BUT 
ONE DOLLAR 


(absolutely the only cost)—to pay for The Sabean for 1919. 

When the charter list is closed, the fee will 
be $2.00. 

The Sabean Society will be the gathering place of the 
successful and ambitious. It will bring men of ideas to- 
gether—and give the person looking for ideas some seed 
thoughts. It will help to promote personal efficiency— 
the only sure key to success. 


“If I only get one idea a year, I’m satisfied..,—A Sabean. 


ened 
™ SABEAN 


There isn’t a person identified in any way with business, man or woman, 
who cannot benefit by signing and malling A 
the proposal form herewith. Entire Cost $1 


WE HOPE YOU WILL JOIN US 


Cut this out and mail today and we'll bill later if you say. 





1 Bagetneee Elfen -enee 











SABEAN 
1777 Broadway, New York City 


Se ee 4 
pi. premenng, pomeel 
ctheeery ; 


for Sabean 


Proposed by F. M. 


SOCIETY 


Please enter my name for 
Charter Membership of 
the Sabean Society. 














A Mine of Business Ideas 











finance. 
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REASONS WHY FORWARD-LOOKING EXECUTIVES READ 


FORBES 


During 1919 FORBES will give special attention to the practi- 
cal solution of reconstruction problems. 
and industrial leaders of this nation will tell you in signed 
articles their opinions and plans for the future. 
represent every branch of American industry, commerce and 


To maintain a broad-gauged view of your own business prob- 
lems, to see you own work in the light of the future and to adjust 
your plans to coming changes you need to keep up with the views 
of these men as expressed through the medium of FORBES. 

The other strong features of the magazine and the vigorous 
and fearless editorial policy will be continued as before. 

Subscribe 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for one year, beginning with the 
enclose remittance of $3.00 (Canada, $3.50; Foreign, 


The leading business 


They will 


Today 


Forbes 2-8-19 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


"Eh ale ere gees is knocking at the 
door of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It is the opportunity to do a 
great public service, and at the same 
time correct a wrong impression which 
has long existed in the public mind as 
to its function and the probity of its 
members. Too often have the Stock 
Fxchange and fly-by-night flotations 
been linked together in the popular 
versions of Wall Street wrong-doings. 
Too long has the public been allowed 
to think that stock swindlers, operating 
from within the limits of the financial 
district, have been part and parcel of 
the Stock Exchange scheme of things. 
Smarting under the sting of ruinous 
losses, the victims of the Millers, the 
Russells, and the Rices have too com- 
monly vented the brunt of their re- 
sentment upon the old, the staid, the 
retiringly respectable Stock Exchange. 
Is it not time for the Stock Exchange 
authorities to seek vindication and 
self-explanation through nation-wide 
publicity, planned and carried through 
like any other advertising campaign? 
The Stock Exchange must sell itself 
to the public if it wishes to endure; 
if must create an item of gold-will in 
its balance sheet where there is now 
—on the opposite side of the ledger— 
suspicion, distrust, and ill-feeling. The 
opportunity for such a publicity cam- 
paign comes now with the necessity 
of combating the efforts of the Wal- 
lingfords to prey upon the newly cre- 
ated Liberty Loan investors. The Ex- 
change has taken a step in the right 
direction by inducing its members who 
advertise to incorporate in their copy 
the slogan: “The U. S. Government 
warns against the stock swindler. Con- 
sult your bank first.” Will it now 
cast off the shell of.conservatism and 
speak out plainly regarding the swind- 
ling evil and its own aims and aspira- 
tions? 
* * * 


HESAPEAKE & OHIO is one of the 

roads which has nothing to fear 
from the cessation of Government con- 
trol and the removal of Government 
guarantees as to earnings. Although 
earnings for the first eight months of 
1918 ran below those for 1917, there 
was such a decided improvement in 
the latter part of the year that final 
figures are likely to show that even 
the high record of 1916 has been sur- 
passed. It appears that the conserva- 
tive policy forced upon the road by 
its bankers at the time of the memo- 
rable note financing five or six years 
ago has been the making of this prop- 
erty. With earnings of about 12 per 
cent., and paying only 4, Chesapeake 
common is one of the most attractive 
long-pull speculations in the railroad 
list. 


Men of Mark 
(Continued from page 787) 


might be beneficial to Germany or her 
allies. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s foreign 
exchange division has been instru- 
mental in stopping a great many trans- 
actions. that would have been detri- 
mental to this country’s interests dur- 
ing the war. Figuratively, a wall was 
built around the country’s finances, and 
in this wall there was only one gate 
over which the foreign exchange di- 
vision kept close watch. In this ex- 
change vigil Mr. Penny worked in close 
association with the director in charge 
of the division, Fred I. Kent, in carry- 
ing out various precautionary meas- 
ures, such as the requirement of regis- 





DAVID H. G. PENNY 


tration and filing of reports with the 
board and the development of a sys- 
tem to facilitate the proper foreign ex- 
cHange business of this country so that 
the least possible friction would be 
caused to dealers here. A further pur- 
pose of the division was to obtain in- 
formation of value to the Federal Re 
serve Board in determining the advis 
ability of gold shipments, or to th: 
War Trade Board in issuing import 
and export licenses, all reports for 
these purposes being drawn so as to 
protect confidential business relations 

David H. G. Penny was born in New 
York City, February 19, 1880, and re- 
ceived his education in the public 
schools. His first banking experience 
was from 1896 to 1898, with the old 
Clinton Bank, of New York City, which 
was later absorbed by the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank. From the latter insti- 
tution he went to the Hudson River 
Branch of the Corn Exchange Bank. 

A year later Mr. Penny was called 
to the New York Exchange National 
Bank, now known as the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, in which he held practi- 
cally every position—with the excep 
tion of cashier—up to vice-president 
He inaugurated a foreign department 
for the Irving National fifteen years 
ago, and became thoroughly familiar 
with Europe and trade conditions 
there through visits Which he made 
every year to the bank’s correspond- 
ents abroad. 


Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 783) 


The declaration of the full dividend 
rate by Bethlehem Steel directors is 
significant. The action of the United 
States Steel directors also indicates 
that they have at least moderate faith 
in the outlook. Had directors cal- 
culated that the quotations for the 
common shares would tumble precip 
itately they would scarcely have fixed 
a price of 92 for employees who sub- 
scribed through the company. 

The removal of restrictions on lend 
ing to Stock Exchange firms is like- 
w:se encouraging. Whatever influence 
can be legitimately exercised to main- 
tain stable conditions in the security 
markets from now until the flotation 
cf the Victory Loan is likely to be 
Lrought into play as the banking fra 
ternity have no desire to see it fail. 

In. brief, while more or less acute 
irregularity in business must be looked 
for throughout the country, and also, 
in all probability, rather widespread 
idleness, the security markets appear 
to be in a position to move upwards 
rather than downwards. 
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PRESS AND READERS’ COMMENTS 


FAIR AND FEARLESS POLICIES 
APPEAL 


After reading your magazine for six 
months, I am compelled to express my 
appreciation of its worth to me. It is 
saturated with stimulating thought; it 
really beguiles when one is tired and 
looking for diversion and when the 
usual magazine fact and comment 
seems unattractive. 

My interests do not lie directly in 
line with the interests of the main 
body of those for whom the magazine 
is written, yet the philosophy and feet- 
on-the-ground idealism that appear 
throughout even the specialized fea- 
tures makes Forbes my most valued 
periodical. 

The magazine is the kind that should 
grow and is bound to grow to fill a 
large place in national life if it keeps 
its present fair and fearless policies. 

G. W. MORRISON, Secretary, 

State Y. M. C. A. of Pennsylvania. 


Harrisburg, Penn. 
* * * 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND COM- 
MENDS. 

I have heretofore relied on picking 
up your very interesting and charac- 
teristic magazine on the newsstand. 
Will you enter my subscription through 
the regular channels? 

Let me add my word of commenda- 
tion on your interesting article under 
the caption, “Are You Aiding Bolshe- 
vism?” You are entirely right in your 
criticism of the short-sighted selfish- 
ness of a certain class of advertisers. 

JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 

Washington, D. C. 

** © 

SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SUCCESS 

“Men Who Are Making America” is 
1 scientific study and inquiry by B. C. 
Forbes of the question as to how fifty 


of the leading men of a achieved 


their success. The study shows that 
twenty-four were born poor, seven- 
teen were born in moderate circum- 
tances and nine were born rich. The 
compilation also shatters the idea that 


-most of the highest financial and busi- 


ness positions in the country are held 
by young men—only four in the list 
are under fifty years. That worth 
alone counts. is the moral of the 
book. Integrity, self-denial, industry, 
sobriety, good temper, confidence, con- 
centration are the rungs of the ladder 
of success. The only caste is the caste 
of merit——Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. 
* 


A LIVE, UP-TO-DATE PUBLICATION 

I have been a subscriber to Forbes 
for some months, and can truthfully 
say that of all the magazines I take 
and read, I get more inspiration from 
Forbes than from any of the others. 
It is live, up-to-date, and deals with 
big things and big men. 

I also own a copy of Mr. Forbes’ 
book, “Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica,” and it is the best I ever owned. 
I would not be without it for many 
times the purchase price. 

New York. LYNN D. LASWELL. 

* * * 


ENJOYS EVERY ISSUE 

I certainly do not want to be with- 
out your magazine, as I greatly en- 
joy every issue of same. 

Ensley, Ala. R. LANDGREBE. 

* * * 
RECOMMENDS “FORBES” TO 
YOUNG PEOPLE P 


I am a regular subscriber of Forbes 


_ and am highly pleased with the paper. 


It is the most interesting and helpful 
magazine published, in my opinion, and 
I recommend it wherever and when- 
ever possible, especially to young 
people. MAX M. NAUSCHUTZ. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
* * * 
USED AS TEXT BOOK IN SCHOOLS 
“Men Who Are Making America” is 
a very valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican biography and especially inspir- 
ing to youths at this time. I am using 
the material in it for this purpose. 
DAVID GIBBS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Meriden, Conn. 











Literary Flights Hazardous 


“In court,” says an Ohio lawyer, “it 
loesn’t pay to quote from general 
literature at times, unless one makes 
sure that there is no ‘come-back.’ I 
vas acting as counsel for a gas com- 
any in a case tried in our county, 
when I thought of a bright thing to 


ay. 

“*Think of the good the gas com- 
pany has dorfe!’ I declaimed. ‘I might 
even say, in the words of the great 
poet, ‘Honor the Light Brigade.’ 

“Whereupon my opponent set the 
‘ourt laughing by adding: 


“And, oh, what a~-charge they 
made!” 
Isaac Was Practical. 
Quartermaster George Rendell 


emerged from the shipping depart- 
ment to tell an entertaining story in 
[Trench 888. When he was called on 
to speak he uncorked this one: 
“Toastmaster Kepperly said that he 
liked a little levity now and then, and 
that reminds me of the Jewish soldier 
who had been recommended for a high 
commission because of his bravery. 


“The general said to him: ‘Isaac, I 
am going to promote you. If you per- 
severe as you have started I will have 
to make you a field marshal.’ 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, general,’ 
Isaac said, ‘make me a Marshall 
Field.’” 


* * * 


Both Dealt in Skirts 


President Nelson of Smith College, 
whose humor is much enjoyed by the 
young women of that institution, has 
recently told of an amusing experience 
which he had when returning home 
from a speech-making trip. While in 
the observation car, he and a “drum- 
mer” were trying to pass away the 
time, with a little chat. Just as the 
train was nearing the President’s sta- 
tion, the “drummer,” in a final burst 
of confidence said, “My line’s skirts; 
what’s yours?” As he picked up his 
luggage and hurried out. Dr. Neilson 
called back: “So’s mine.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

*x* * * 


Sadly Missed. 

An old-timer in the House of Repre- 
sentatives tells of a speech he heard 
a somewhat rattled campaigner make 
to a gathering in a Kentucky town. 
The speaker was endeavoring to give 
his hearers a touch of pathos. 

“I miss,” said he, brushing away an 
imaginary tear, “I miss many of the 
old faces I used to shake hands with.” 
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TAKE THE 


- 


FORBES ROAD 


TO SUCCESS 


You can make yourself earn more and enjoy doing it. You 
can drive yourself ahead, get more out of life and make your 
effort a pleasure if you follow the FORBES way—the way 
big business men have succeeded. 

Mr. Forbes has led our nation’s business leaders to tell him 
the vital secrets of their success and he has put these factors 
down in a very interesting and forceful way in his “Keys to 
Success” which have appeared regularly in FORBES. 

But he has added to each of these “Keys” a down-on-the- 
ground, practical lesson which shows how YOU can develop 
these same characteristics that bring achievement. These 
lessons were prepared by a widely-known vocational educator 
who has had years of experience in developing young men and 
women. 

Thus these “Keys to Success” plus the lessons form a prac- 
tical course in the theory and practice of succeeding in life. 
The course is now issued complete in book form under the 
title: 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


The thirty qualities essential to the man or woman who aspires to 
attain business and personal supremacy are discussed in a human, man- 
to-man way by a man who has dug deep into the fundamentals that are 
the basis of the attainments of America’s leading business men. Each 
chapter takes up one quality. 

They are not sermons—far -from it! As lively as short stories, as 
absorbing as novels, they are the kind of readin'g that makes your spare 
time a pleasant recreation and at the same time builds your future 
success. Every line, every sentence is brim-full of boiled-down, stimu- 
lating and force-building ideas. The chapters were really written by 
hundreds of captains of industry, statesmen, and sages who are authori- 
ties on these subjects. Mr. Forbes has presented the essence of their 
wisdom in a lively, modern way and in organized graspable form. 

Some of the fundamental character-making principles taken up are: 
forming right ideals, laying good foundations, thinking clearly, sticking 
to it, building enthusiasm, will-power, memory, self-reliance, and making 
and grasping opportunities. 


A few of the men whose guidance you get in 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


E. H. Gary, Chas. M. Schwab, F. A. Vanderlip, H. L. Doherty, Daniel Willard, 
James J. Hill, Wm. L. Douglas. E. P. Ripley, J. B. Duke, Irving T. Bush, Wm. H. 
Rankin, A. H. Wiggin, F. W. Frueauff, C. H. McCormick. H. P. Davison, Chas. E. 
Mitchell, Sir Thomas Lipton, Christian Girl, Seward Prosser, Chas. H. Sabin, 
Marshal! Joffre, David Lloyd George, F. W. Woolworth, T. Coleman du Pont, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Paul M. Warburg. 


Both by advice and example these leaders show you the road to success. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Get the FORBES Course on approval. Simply fill out and mail the attached 
coupon. This brings you the book for five days’ free examination, without any 
obligation to keep it. You merely agree to return the volume within five days 
or_to send remittance in payment. 

Begin now to make the big opportunities of today and tomorrow YOUR OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. Get a flying start into your future achievement by making these 
KEYS TO SUCCESS yours. You can’t lose anything by sending for the book— 
and you do stand to gain much. Send for coupon today. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
299 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


------------------>5 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. 
299 Broadway, New York 
Please send me for five days’ free examination KEYS TO SUCCESS Personal 
Efficiency. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 
I agree to return the book within five days of its receipt or to send a remittance 
in payment. 
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If the great war had been fought 
in George Washington’s time 


Of all the military problems that con- 
fronted George Washington there was 
none greater than that of feeding his 
armies. 


Meat, the fighting man’s most impor- 
tant ration then as now, was especially 
hard to obtain. Much of the time his 
soldiers had to depend for sustenance on 
what they could get by foraging. 


* * * 


America’s job of meat supply, in the 
great war just ended, was a thousandfold 
bigger than Washington’s. It was a job 
of feeding not only our own huge forces 
here and abroad but the Allied armies 
as well. 


America succeeded because she had at 
her command what Washington didn’t 
have—thousands of prosperous farms, 
and centralized large-scale organiza- 
tions like that of Swift & Company 
for the production and distribution 
of meat. 


How well America succeeded, how well 


her meat machinery stood the test, is evi- 
denced by a French military authority who 
not only said that France could not have 
held out without our support, but asserted 
that “the men over there in the French 
trenches are the best-fed men in Europe.” 


To give some idea of the immensity of 
the food problem—Swift & Company in 
one single month shipped 2,012 car- 
loads of provisions overseas, valued at 
$21,268,000. 


If America had been dependent on the 
meat supply methods of Washington’s 
time, or even of Civil War time, it is not 
difficult to imagine what would have 
happened. 


Speaking along this line, an American 
official said that it would have been a 
super-human task to gather and handle 
the meat necessary to feed the people dur- 
ing this great war if conditions had been 
the same as they were “during. the Civil 
War, when the meat industry was scat- 
tered all over the country.” 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 







































TO THE STOCKHOLDERS, 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


American banking institutions have played 
an important part in the nation’s great strug- 
gle. These institutions, in co-operation with 
trade organizations, in a short period of eigh- 
teen months distributed successfully among 
patriotic investors short term Certificates of 
Indebtedness in preparation of Liberty Loans 
in the amount of $14,589,801,000.00 and Liberty 
Loan Bonds in the amount of $16,974,330,- 
000.00. 

In this work the Irving’s quota each time 
was either reached or exceeded, its total, dis- 
tributed among 62,389 investors, aggregating 
$132,579,300. 

The bank’s deposits, $55,000,000.00 at the 
beginning of the world war in August, 1914, 
BA have increased to over $127,000,000.00. A sub- 
stantial portion of this growth has been ef- 
fected during the past two years. 

The increase in the volume of business in 


Immediately Available 


Capital 


Messrs. D. W. Whitmore, Chairman 
Frederic G. Lee 
William Childs 
Arthur M. Milburn 
Alexander Gilbert 


Dear Sirs: 


close of business December 27th, 1918. 
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the Foreign Department, and the extension of 
the foreign relations of this department, have 
been highly satisfactory. A new and beneficial 
departure in American banking is expressed in 


reciprocal working arrangements which have" 


been entered into with Barclays Bank Limited, 
of London, and Cox & Co. (France), Limited, 
of Paris. Under this arrangement English and 
French departments are maintained in the 
Irving, and an American department in the 
London and French institutions. 

For the second year in succession the Irving 
secured first prize for bank advertising in the 
Convention of the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

The profit-sharing plan put in operation two 
years ago was continued throughout the year. 
At present a committee of directors is study- 
ing its operations, with the intention of mak- 
ing such changes as will develop even closer 
co-ordination and efficiency throughout the 
organization. 


ASSETS 


$ 5,162,185.88 
14,652,123.59 
18,156,851.05 


15,212,500.00 


Other Loans and Discounts 


Demand loans .........5... 
Due within 30 days....... 
Due 30 to 90 days..... Meh 
Due 90 to 180 days....... 
Due after 180 days....... 


United States Bonds and Certificates of Indebtedness ................. 
Short Time Securities ...... 
Other Bonds and Securities 
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Customers’ liability for acceptances by this bank and 
its correspondents (anticipated $467,227.04).............0eeeeeeee 


LIABILITIES 
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Discount collected but not earned 
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Acceptances by this bank (after deducting $937,084.19 held by Bank) 
Acceptances by correspondents for this bank’s account 
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December 27th, 


52,790,939.51 


1,047,482.33 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


_WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Annual Report to Stockholders 


After full provision for bad debts and depre- 
ciation of securities to present market values, 
the profits of the bank for the year Nineteen 


Eighteen amounted to .......... $2,537,518.96 


From this there has been set aside 


for Federal and State taxes.... $1,253,830.92 


leaving a net profit of.......... 1,283,688.04 
From net profits there were paid to 

stockholders cash dividends of.. $ 540,000.00 

and to the American Red Cross 

a special contribution of....... $ 45,000.00 
The balance carried to undivided 

PEGS QOCOUME $B...oo0c00 sesso $ 698,688.04 


Under the direction of the bank’s examining 
committee, Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & 
Co. have made an examination of the bank as 
of the close of business December 27, 1918, 
and their statement of that date bearing proper 
certificate is submitted herewith. 

Respectfully, 


LEWIS E. PIERSON, Chairman. 


1918 


$37,971,160.52 


$ 90,762,100.03 


$13,806,314.32 


5,120,975.88 


10,230,044.07 
11,224,614.40 


1,157,568.45 41,539,517.12 


$4,267,391.86 


3,859,207.77 
9,174,081.96 


6,976,850.62 
$148,452,549.73 


$ 4,500,000.00 
6,234,110.47 
1,183,654.63 
514,354.01 
1,000,000.00 
7,065,687.66 
378,390.00 
369,000.00 
127,207,352.96 
$148,452,549.73 








New York, January 13, 1919. . 


In accordance with your instructions, we have exam- 
ined the affairs of the Irving National Bank, as at the 


Examination Committee 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
New York City 


We hereby certify that the attached Statement of 


MARWICK, MITCHELL, PEAT & CO. 
Accountants and Auditors 
79 Wall Street 


Condition is in accordance with the books and, in our 
opinion, presents a full and true statement of the Re- 
sources and Liabilities of the bank as at that date. 


Yours truly, 


MARWICK, MITCHELL, PEAT & CO. 
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The Guarantee that Guarantees! 


N EVERY can, jar, bottle or package of our Cer- 
tified Brand canned fruits, vegetables and table 
specialties appears the straightforward guarantee 

shown above. We instituted this ‘‘ money back”’ pledge 
when we introduced our Certified Brand Line, and 
your dealer will refund the purchase price, on request. 


It is a part of the label—really part of the products 
themselves, for we have to know without doubt that 
the goods themselves justify such a guarantee. 

Our Certified Brand canned fruits, vegetables, meats, 
jams, preserves, and other specialties, like all Wilson 


food products, are selected, handled and prepared with 
therespect due that which you are to serve on your table. 


The Wilson label, with the big red ‘‘W”’ trademark, is 
our pledge to you. It tells you that all Wilson products 
are given the same carefulness and thoughtfulness 
your own mother uses when she prepares the favorite 
dish of the family. 


The Wilson label is the last touch given a Wilson 
product. It means that every step in the production 
of that product has been ‘properly followed and that 
the label has been earned by the excellence of the 
product it identifies and guarantees. 
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OUR GUARANTEE =“ 


IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
THAT THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
CAN IS OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
QUALITY, YOUR DEALER WILL 
REFUND THE PURCHASE PRICE. 
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